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LITERATURE. 

Ireland from the Restoration to the Revolution, 
1660-1690. By John P. Prendergast. 
(Longmans ) 

Tr is now almost forty years since Mr. Pren- 

dergast, searching for documents which should 

help to elucidate that important event in 
history known as the Cromwellian settlement 
of Ireland, was at last, after many disappoint- 
ments, led to the discovery in the Tower of 
Dublin Castle of that portion of the records 
of the Commonwealth government which, 
covered with the dust of many years, had 
survived the ravages of the Restoration era, and 
which now, carefully bound and placed within 
the public muniment office, presents an almost 
inexhaustible mine of information to those 
who have the curiosity and courage to enquire 
into that memorable episode, which, rightly 
understood, is the key to the whole of modern 

Irish history. 

For the Cromwellian settlement por- 
sesses a two-fold significance. It is at 
once the consummation of a policy and the 
inaugaration of a new epoch. Ever since the 
days when the first tentative efforts had been 
made to reduce the O’Mores and O’Conors to 
“civility and good government” by ousting 
them from their woods and bogs in Leix and 
Offaly and by planting their lands with 
English colonists, it had become year by 
year more and more the settled conviction of 
English statesmen that the only way to 
govern Ireland and prevent the constant 
succession of rebellions there was by the 
establishment of a strong English landlord 
interest in the country. In the opinion of 
the Long Parliament the rebellion of 1641 
had been due, not to the plantation policy in 
iteelf, but to the timidity with which it had 
been carried into execution. The policy of 
planting Ireland with Englishmen culminated 
in the Cromwellian settlement, the history of 
which was for the first time, in all its details, 
graphically depicted by Mr. Prendergast. 
But the Cromwellian settlement also marks 
the beginning of a new epoch — the 
epoch of the Protestant ascendency in Ire- 
land. The state of things then established 
and essentially confirmed by the Restoration 
Acts of Settlement remains practically 
undisturbed to the present day. And 
for this reason it is important that we 
should be made thoroughly acquainted, not 
only with the Cromwellian settlement, but 
also, in all its details, with the Restoration 
settlement, for the elucidation of which, we 
are informed by Mr. Prendergast, there are 
even more abundant materials at hand, pre- 
sumably in the Great Carte Collection (which 
it is to be hoped the University of Oxford will 
shortly recognise it as their duty to calendar), 


than there were in the case of the Crom- 
wellian settlement. In the work before us 
Mr. Prendergast, though not attempting what 
we should describe as a history of the period, 
throws not a little light on this subject by 
means of family sketches, which are, indeed, 
so full of general interest that our only regret 
is that he has not entered into it more fully 
Unfortunately his excuse, that ‘‘ the history 
of Ireland is distasteful to the English 
public,” is unanswerable. 

At the time of the restoration of the 
Stuarts the situation of affairs in Ireland 
may be thus briefly summed up. With the 
exception of the province of Connaught, or 
rather of that portion of it which had been 
assigned to those Irish proprietors whose 
claims the Commonwealth government could 
not altogether ignore, the whole of Ireland 
was in the possession of loyal Protestant 
Englishmen, viz, Commonwealth soldiers who 
had been forced to receive lands there in lieu 
of their arrears of pay, and ‘‘ adventurers” 
—te, gentlemen, members of parliament, 
London merchants, and the like, who had 
advanced money to the Long Parliament for 
the suppression of the Irish rebellion (which 
had been diverted from its original pur- 
pose to furnish an army against Charles I.) 
on security of the confiscated lands. Thus, it 
is evident the Cromwellians were, so to speak, 
masters of the situation. But the Crom- 
wellians were divided into two parties: the 
extreme Commonwealth men like Ludlow and 
the regicides, who, for their safety, in- 
dependent of any principles they held sacred, 
could admit of no compromise with the 
restored Royalists; and the ‘* moderates” or 
turncoats, as their enemies would have 
described them, and perhaps not unjustly— 
like Sir Charles Coote, Lord Broghill, and Sir 
Theophilus Jones—who, foreseeing the doom 
that was about to overtake the Common- 
wealth, were anxious to secure their own 
properties by making seasonable terms with 
Charles II. The latter, it is needless to say, 
though at first they did not realise their own 
strength, being the more powerful, carried 
the day. The condition of their support— 
security for their possessions—was conceded 
by Charles in his letter from Breda, and con- 
firmed by the Act of Settlement. Sir Maurice 
Eustace, and the Irish officers who had loyally 
trailed their pikes for Charles on the con- 
tinent, after fighting valiantly for him at 
home, might well exclaim against the mani- 
fest injustice of a compact whereby traitors, 
and not loyalists, were to be rewarded; but 
unless Charles was prepared for their sakes— 
for the sake of his promises—to venture on a 


fresh reconquest of Ireland, the restoration of 
the old proprietors was simply an impossi- 
bility. The ultimate consequences of the 
compact were, however, not as yet anticipated, 
and for the nonce all was bright and hopeful. 
By the Declaration of November 30, 1660, 
the English were to keep all they had ac- 
quired, the Irish to be restored to all, or 
nearly all, they had lost. Of course, as Mr. 
Prendergast puts it, the thing was a mere 
“< juggle.” 

‘“<Tf,” said Ormonde, ‘‘the adventurers and 
soldiers must be satisfied to the extent of what 
they suppose intended them by the Declara- 
tion, and if all that accepted and constantly 





oes to the Peace in 1648 be restored, as 





the same Declaration seems also to intend, 
there must be new discoveries made of a new 
Ireland, for the old will not serve to satisfs 
these engagements.” , 
But, in truth, the services that the Irish had 
rendered to the monarchy were as yet too 
fresh in the memories of all to allow them to 
be openly neglected; and accordingly it was 
pretended that there would be an immense 
fund for reprising such Cromwellians as should 
be put out for king’s friends by the estates of 
fanatics and regicides, by forged debentures, 
and false admeasurements. The fallacy soon 
became manifest, and the Declaration of 
November 30, 1660, was followed by the 
Act of Settlement of September 27, 1662, 
classifying and restricting the claims of the 
Irish who were to be restored to their estates. 
But even this arrangement, disqualifying 
though it did numbers of Irishmen who had 
faithfully served the king, proved unsatis- 
factory. For when the court for hearing 
claims was opened, so numerous were the 
claims to innocency that the Cromwellians, 
trembling for their estates, prepared to resist 
any attempt to extrude them from their 
newly acquired possessions. In the House of 
Commons they even ventured to charge the 
commissioners for hearing claims with having 
a design to destroy the English Protestant 
interest in Ireland. And so, though it had 
only sat seven months, and though scarcely a 
tithe of the claims had been heard, the 
‘Court of Irish Innocents,” as Mr. Prender- 
gast aptly calls it, was closed on August 21, 
1663. Two years afterwards the Crom- 
wellians consented, in order that a final 
settlement might be obtained, to surrender a 
third of their estates so as to enlarge the fund 
for reprisals. This concession formed the 
basis of the Act of Explanation of December 
24, 1€65. For a moment, but only for a 
moment, were the hopes of crowds of ex- 
rectant Irish widows, orphans, and soldiers 
raised. But when the final court of claims 
closed, it was found that only sufficient land 
remained for the satisfaction of those ‘ inno- 
cents” whose claims had already been heard. 
Six thousand Irish who had filed their claims 
of innocence found the door finally closed on 
them, and thus ended one of the many tragic 
scenes in Irish history. Well might Swift, 
with bitter irony, describe the Irish as the 
most loyal fools in Christendom! The 
sufferings of some of these “‘ innocents’ whose 
claims could not be heard ‘‘for want of 
time,” and of the ensign men, to whose 
services both at home and abroad Charles 
acknowledged himself deeply indebted, are 
heartrending. But the limited space at my 
disposal will permit me to give only one of 
these incidents of family history, which, as I 
have already said, give to this book its chief 
interest : 


‘*Col. Charles MacCarthy Reagh, of Kilbrittan 
Castle, near Bandon, in the county of Cork, 
was once the owner of a principality... . 
Col. MacCarthy had married the sister of the 
Earl of Clancarty, Ormonde’s brother-in-law. 
He was named among the ensignmen as having 
served the king in foreign parts; but, finding 
no provision made for the ensignmen in the 
Act of Explanation, he besought Ormonde to 
save from utter ruin an ancient loyal family 
related to his Grace. He (Col. Charles Mac- 
open | his wife and their seven children, were 
(he said) in a most sad and deplorable condition 
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himself and his wife and some of his children 
being forced for want of means or habitation 
to repair to Dublin, where they were then 
destitute even of necessary clothes to appear in, 
not having penny or penny’s worth to relieve 
them; but, in the words of truth (added Col. 
MacCarthy), in a condition ready to perish with 
starving; and such of them as were in the 
country, he said, had no other being or sub- 
sistence than wandering from house to house 
looking for bread.” 

Luke Sedgrave, of Killeglan, whose civility 
and loyalty were attested by Sir Thos. Har- 
man, captain of Ormonde’s Life Guard, was 
unable to have his claim of innocency heard 
for lack of time. CKilleglan had been set 
out to Henry Cromwell for his arrears, and 
the Duchess of Ormonde had besought the 
king on her knees that he might be allowed 
to retain all his lands in return for his kind- 
ness to her and hers during Oliver’s reign. 
Luke Sedgrave being dead in 1675, his widow, 
‘‘a virtuous woman of a constantly loyal 
family,’”’ according to the Bishop of Ferns, 
‘‘ wandered with her children in poverty 
without jointure or relief.” 

The question naturally suggests itself— 
What became of all these unsatisfied claimants? 
Some, no doubt, returned to the Continent 
and enlisted in foreign armies; some became 
tenants on the lands that had once been their 
own; some, too, were ‘‘ranging, the Lord 
knew where, having not a bit to put in their 
mouths;’’ while others, driven wild by the 
treatment they had received, took to the woods 
and turned torie.. One of the many deplor- 
able effects of the English rule in Ireland has 
been the creation at intervals of a class of 
social outlaws—tories or rapparees, as they 
have been called at different times—who have 
ever been ready, in revenge for the injuries 
they have received and in the expectation of 
recovering their old positions and estates, to 
foment, and to take a desperate part in, any 
movement that offered to convulse the state. 
During the stern and vigorous government of 
the Commonwealth the tories had practically 
been exterminated; but shortly after the 
Restoration a new race sprang into existence, 
the offspring, for the most part, of the dis- 
possessed gentry, who were ‘ nussled up” by 
their priests and followers in the belief that they 
would one day recover their ancestral lands, 
and who for more than thirty years continued 
seriously to menace the peace of the state. 
The most stringent laws were passed against 
them. Wherever they were found they were 
shot down without mercy. But all, seemingly, 
to no purpose. ‘‘ Would to God,” said Orrery 
in 1664, ‘‘we had some vent for the many 
loose people who, having served abroad, will 
not work at home, and, therefore, live upon 
robbery to the great detriment of the public.” 
On January 16, 1666, the year of the great 
tory rebellion, Sir Thomas Harman in- 
formed the Earl of Ormonde that a hun- 
dred of them, under the command of one 
Anthony Kirwan, had appeared at Leigh- 
lin Bridge in the County of Carlow. Some 
twenty years later the town of Macroom 
was pillaged and burnt by a body of 
tories in retaliation for the prosecution and 
execution of some of their kinsmen by its 
inhabitants. At the time of the Revolution 
they played an important part, and formed no 
inconsiderable portion of James’s army. In 


two other proclaimed tories was entitled to 
a free pardon for all former crimes except 
murder; and, in 1718, the like immunity 
was extended to any tory who had killed one 
of his fellow tories. These laws only dis- 
appeared in 1776. Some of the incidents in 
this tory warfare, narrated by Mr. Pren- 
dergast, are full of interest: that, for example, 
of Redmond O’Hanlon or Count O’Hanlon, 
‘the incomparable and indefatigable tory,” 
who seems to have enlisted the sympathy of 
the daughter of the redoubtable Dr. Henry 
Jones, Bishop of Meath and Scoutmaster 
General under the Commonwealth. But, 
stranger even than those of O’Hanlon, were 
the adventures of the ‘‘ Three Brennans,’’ 
tories of the county Kilkenny, who, after 
robbing his majesty’s good subjects of £18,000 
and upwards, escaping from the gallows in 
Ireland and the jail in Chester, and com- 
mitting various other depredations, among 
them robbing the lord lieutenant himself, were 
eventually received into protection. The 
whole story reads more like one of Harrison 
Ainsworth’s romances than a sober page of 
history. The tory race died hard; and it is 
no wonder, as Mr. Prendergast remarks, that 
the name of tory and the sport of tory-hunting 
should have become familiar words in Ireland. 
He himself, as he tells us, well remembers how 
his grandfather used to sing for the amuse- 
ment of his children : 

‘* Ho! brother Teig, what is your story ? 

I went to the wood and shot a tory, 


I went to the wood and shot another: 
Was it the same or was it his brother ? 


** Thunted him in and I hunted him out, 

Three times through the bog and about and 

about, 

Till out of the bush I spied his head, 

So I levelled my gun and shot him dead.’’ 

Mr. Prendergast says that Irish history is 
distasteful to English readers. Perhaps it is ; 
though, at the same time, I think there are 
not wanting signs of a more careful and more 
appreciative study of it on the part of English 
historians; and to them, and even more to 
the political student, such books as the Crom- 
wellian Settlement and these present historical 
sketches of Ireland from 1660 to 1690 are 
simply invaluable. R. Duntor. 








THE ELIZABETHAN NOVEL. 


Le Roman au Temps de Shakespeare. 
Jusserand. (Paris: Delagrave.) 


M. Jusserann’s high reputation as one of the 
very first English scholars of France will lose 
nothing by the present volume. He is perhaps 
best known as an accomplished and agreeable 
guide to the highways of Old England, more 
particularly to that most famous of them 
which Chaucer’s pilgrims thridded with their 
unbroken chain of tales. He now offers us 
his guidance along that highway of literature 
in which the Canterbury Tales themselves 
form the brilliant and alluring starting-point, 
but which is otherwise of second-rate attrac- 
tion, and rarely even by native pilgrims trod- 
den from end to end. The Elizabethan novel, 
which forms the central subject of M. 
Jusserand’s study, has in fact suffered much 
the same fate at the hands of the literary his- 
torian and of the contemporary reader. It 
has been overshadowed by the Elizabethan 


Par J.J. 





1695 a law was made whereby any tory killing 


drama, for which it prepared both the mate- 


rials and, in some degree, the method. With 
its sporadic and spasmodic brilliance, its 
starched enthusiasms, its academic passion, its 
tormented eloquence, it was a Fehlgriff—a ten- 
tative and, in the main, infelicitous effort of 
the Elizabethan genius to find its natural 
medium ; and the drama, which offered that 
medium, drove it from the field. The novel 
was in fact beaten in the struggle for existence. 
Its most fascinating page was closed, at the 
best, in very good time for the afternoon visit to 
the play; and it paled at length before a formof 
art which, in its most unreal mood, was more 
like life than the romantic Arcadia of Sidney, 
and which was able, moreover, to borrow for 
itself the woodland charm of pastoral, and the 
high debates of Euphuism, and animate them 
with that fire of nature and of passion of which 
neither Lyly nor Sidney knew the secret. 
Moreover, the authors followed the readers. 
Lyly followed up his first dazzling success in 
the novel with a series of plays; and Greene 
and Lodge presently initiated their master in 
making the same transition to an art which, 
in _— to its other attractions, was better 
paid. 

The matter is well and clearly arranged 
in six chapters, the first and last of which, on 
the romance “before” and “after” Shak- 
spere, serve as prologue and epilogue to the 
discussion in the intervening four of Lyly, 
Greene and Lodge, Sidney and Nash. The 
first chapter sketches—but only sketches— 
the ‘‘origin’’ of the romance. This is not the 
best part of M. Jusserand’s book; for his gift 
is rather literary than historical, and the his- 
torical treatment of the romance offers peculiar 
difficulties. it is not a closed and well- 
defined domain, like the drama, but an ex- 
pansive territory, opening on every side into 
allied regions, from which it is only divided 
by an invisible line. M. Jusserand is perhaps 
inclined to draw this line within too narrow 
limits, and to ignore too much all that lies 
without it. He has the French instinct for 
drawing distinctions rather thanthe German in- 
stinct for discovering relations; he shows more 
eye for congruity than for kinship, and treats 
his subject rather as a curiosity from which 
all alien matter is to be carefully detached 
than as an organic growth which is under- 
stood the better by help of the soil that clings 
about its roots. It is obvious, for instance, 
that the distinction of verse and prose is 
not at all of primary importance in the history 
of the novel ; in other words, that no historian 
of the modern narrative in prose can rightly 
ignore its mediaeval representatives in verse. 
Yet M. Jusserand is more than half inclined 
to insist upon this distinction. He gives us 
a few inevitable pages, it is true, on the 
Middle-English romance-cycles, and even 
carries us back “ presque au déluge”’ in order 
to announce that ‘‘l’étrange poeme de Béo- 
wulf” is the ‘oldest of English romances.” 
On the other hand, the Middle-English conte 
is illustrated not from Chaucer or Gower, not 
even from such earlier scattered specimens as 
the Lady Siriz, but from a brief and insipid 
prose anecdote of Richard Rolle of Hampole. 
That so accomplished a student of Chaucer 
should have thus sternly ruled him out of 
court may be heroism, but it is hardly scholar- 
ship. And when we are told that his Zroilus 
and Cresseide si elle était en prose, serait le 





premier vrai roman d’Angleterre,” we are 
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forced to remember that this honour has 
already been conceded to the Old-English epic 
poem, the language of which is cert:inly far 
more remote from prose than Chaucer’s, far 
more persistently imaginative in detail, if also 
far less luminous and coherent in the mass. 
In spite of qualities of style which give it an 
imperishable place in the history of English 
poetry, Zroilus and Oresscide is assuredly in- 
separable also from the history of the Ea. lish 
romance ; it belongs to it as closely as Clough’s 
Mari Magno to the contemporary novel. 

Itis probable, again, that the original destina- 
tion of these chapters, as introductory to the 
classical period of the English novel, has been 
not altogether favourable to their success as an 
independent treatment of the novel of Eliza- 
beth. M.Jusserand frankly announces that 
he is here concerned only with such literature 
as has left its lasting mark—with the ‘‘ ances- 
tral” books whose “‘ grandsons and daughters,” 
as he prettily puts it, are still alive and 
cherished among us. This method has its 
obvious advantages and disadvantages. Lyly 
appears in a new and suggestive light as a 
precursor of Richardson, whose didactic pedan- 
try and insensibility to the poetic aspect of 
love he shared, while wholly wanting his 
power of construction and his pathos. And 
we probably owe to M. Jusserand’s desire to 
find an Elizabethan parallel for Fielding and 
Smollett some part at least of the admirable 
chapter in which, for the first time, justice is 
done to Nash’s Jack Wilson. Yet the histori- 
cal link between the two groups is in reality 
of extreme tenuity. The fashionable novels 
of the sixteenth century enjoyed, in the 
eighteenth, at the best, a barren succés d’estiime 
in the literary world ; and they were fortunate 
if they found their way to those purlieus of 
St. Aldermary’s where their dainty phrases 
were reprinted on coarse paper and in coarser 
type, to be laboriously spelled out by servants 
and apprentices. Richardson’s Pamela takes 
its title from a book to which it assuredly owed 
little else; and in Clarissa, characteristically 
enough, it is a cook who is found reading 
Greene’s Dorastus and Fawnia. And, on the 
other hand, the continual juxtaposition of the 
finished eighteenth century types with the 
pale and rude Elizabethan sketches tends to 
obscure the relation of the latter to their own 
time. The Italian novels which, from Lyly’s 
birth to the appearance of Huphues, held 
literary England under their spell are barely 
referred to. The popular prose romances are 
deliberately ignored. The Huphues and the 
movement which it led must, indeed, be con- 
sidered as in some sense a literary revolution 
against the former, pitting the pseudo-stoicism 
of Guevara’s Aurelius against their ardent 
sensualities, and his affectation of rural senti- 
ment against their complacent worldliness. 
Lyly’s own conceptions of plot are nevertheless 
perceptibly coloured by them ; and this is still 
more obvious in Lodge and Greene, the 
dénoiiment of whose Philomela is closely 
copied, as every reader must have noticed, 
though we do not remember to have seen any 
such notice recorded, from the well-known 
Titus and Gysippus of the Decameron. We 
must express a wish, by the way, that M. 
Jusserand had given us the more detailed 
account of Greene’s novels, of which he is so 
eminently capable. This has never yet been 
done, for the Russian biography familiar to 





Mr. Grosart’s subscribers is not, on its literary 
side, much more than a full summary of their 
contents. But we are, after all, inviting M. 
Jusserand to follow a way along which he has 
politely but decidedly declined to go ; for it 
must be admitted that Greene, as a whole, is 
not precisely ‘‘ cherished,” even by the most 
literary of contemporary cooks. 

Our cavillings, it will be seen, concern 
rather M. Jusserand’s method than his per- 
formance. We wish he had given us some- 
thing more; but what he has given us is, in 
its way, exceedingly good, and unapproached 
by any account of the same subject, as a 
whole, known to us elsewhere. It is full of 
unobtrusive scholarship and lightly borne 
learning. It combines the ease and crispness 
which we expect of a good Frenchman—and 
for the most part find—with the accuracy 
which we find less often, and do not, perhaps, 
very definitely expect. We trust it may 
shortly appear in translation. 

C. H. Henrrorp. 








Our Hundred Days in Europe. By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. (Sampson Low.) 


In his essay on Addison, Macaulay speaks of 
certain privileges enjoyed by good writers, 
one of which he holds to be that when “ from 
one cause or another,” they fail, they ‘shall 
not be subjected to the severe discipline 
which it is sometimes necessary to inflict upon 
dunces and impostors, but shall be merel 
reminded by a gentle touch like that with 
which the Laputian flapper roused his dream- 
ing lord, that it is high time to wake.” Dr. 
Holmes seems to have been himself troubled 
with doubts about the quality of his latest 
book. After completing the very first chapter 
he begins his apologies : 

‘The reader who glances over these papers, 
and, finding them too full of small details, and 
the lesser persunal matters which belong natu- 
rally to private correspondences, turns im- 
patiently from them, has my entire sympathy 
and goodwill. He isnot one of those for whom 
these pages are meant. Having no particular 
interest in the writer or his affairs, he does not 
care for the history of the ‘ migrations from the 
blue bed to the brown’ and the many Mistress 
Quicklyisms of circumstantial narrative. Yet 
all this may be pleasant reading to relatives 
and friends.” 

Not feeling quite assured that even this will 
suffice to justify his book, he returns to the 
subject later on, and devotes a portion of the 
concluding chapter to an explanation ‘‘ Why 
this record is printed.” These papers, he 
says with emphasis, ‘are written for friends 
rather than for a public which cares nothing 
about the writer.’ The words with which 
he closes the book indicate the still lingering 
doubt: ‘‘I hope I need never regret giving 
to the public the pages which are meant more 
especially for readers who have a personal 
interest in the writer.” 

To tell the truth, there was very good 
cause for Dr. Holmes’s anxiety. Had he 
printed his book for private circulation or 
indicated in some unmistakable way that it 
was a work of limited interest, and thus 
warned off unwary buyers, he would have 
been excused; for the author of the ‘‘ Break- 
fast Table Series” has far more friends and 





him than could be reached by private corre- 
spondence. But, as it is, the book having 
been announced in the usual way, and pub- 
lished and offered for sale in America and 
England as a new and important work by 
Dr. Holmes, assuredly the general reader has 
a good right to complain. I myself have a 
very hearty interest in the author of such 
valued books as Zhe Autocrat and Elsie Venner; 
and his doings and welfare cannot be ins 
different to me. But I must say this book 
about his visit to Europe thoroughly disap- 
points me. I did expect that so acute an 
observer of men and manners would say instruc- 
tive and entertaining things about my fellow 
country-men and women, even in his semi- 
private correspondence. He was in England 
fifty years ago; and, coming again after such 
an interval, surely his imagination should 
have been stirred by the changed England of 
to-day, so that he would carry away some 
valuable and suggestive impressions to be put 
on record. Certainly, he tries to recal emo- 
tions—about Stratford-on-Avon and Stone- 
henge, for example—which, no doubt, he felt 
when he was on the spot; but, making 
“copy ” for the Atlantic Monthly, his attempt 
to work them up again in his study at Boston, 
is far from successful. 

What, then, has he to tell us? That he 
went into London society and was made a great 
fuss over; that after society had gone out of 
town he wandered about the streets, looked into 
the shop-windows and did a little shopping; 


Y | that he visited Salisbury, Brighton, Stratford- 


on-Avon, Edinburgh, Paris, &c., and that he 
felt always that he was being treated as a 
distinguished visitor. He was received so 
cordially and entertained so well that we 
cannot wonder that England and English life 
are pleasant in his eyes. If his visit was not 
precisely as it is described by his American 
publisher—‘‘ a triumphal procession through 
literary and social England’’; if he was not 
‘‘for the time the one man whom England 
delighted to honour,’’ at any rate, in a limited 
circle, he was one of the minor lions of a 
season. From his particular point of view his 
visit was certainly a success. He was intro- 
duced to the Prince of Wales and the “ lovely 
youthful-looking Alexandra,” and travelled 
in their special train to Epsom; the Princess 
sent her album for him to write a verse in ; 
he attended a garden-party given by ‘‘ the 
always affable and amiable” Princess Louise ; 
he chatted, unawares, with Prince Christian, 
and because he was not snubbed, thought to 
himself—‘‘ You are a Christian prince anyhow 
if I may judge by your manners.’”’ The lords 
and ladies of high degree with whom he had 
intercourse include an archbishop and. a 
duke, several marquises, bishops, barons and 
baronesses, whose names are all enshrined in 
his book. Finally, an invitation reached him 
to ‘meet her Majesty’ at a garden party ; 
alas! too late: he was on his way home. “1 
know full well,” he remarks, ‘‘that many 
readers would be disippointed if I did not 
mention some of the grand places, and bring 
in some of the grand names that lend their 
lustre to London society.” As it is, they 
will surely be satisfied. He was quite in 
his element, for ‘‘it is really much easier to 
feel at home with the highest people in the 
land than with the awkward commoner who 


readers who have @ “ personal interest” in | Was knighted yesterday.” Henceforth, his 
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old enemy, the New England deacon, who 
says ‘“‘Hadw’s your hailth,” will be quite 
intolerable to him. 

Is there, then, nothing in this book worthy 
of our excellent autocrat? Yes, here and 
there we have glimpses of his old genial and 
instructive humour, which show us what the 
whole of the work should have been, and 
indicate that the present failure is not 
due to any decay of the author's 
powers. True, he often closes his eyelids 
and startles his household by saying, ‘‘ Now I 
am in Salisbury,” or, “‘Now I am in Strat- 
ford” (p. 194); but for my own part I only 
regard what appears at first sight to be ner- 
vous apprehensien on their part, as evidence 
that his friends are of the same impression- 
able temperament as the friends of Mr. Peter 
Magnus. Dr. Holmes certainly ranks among 
‘‘ good writers”; as certainly he has failed 
in his present work. Bearing well in mind 
the treatment recommended by Macaulay, I 
have thought it right to take upon me the 
humble office of the Laputian flapper, and, by 
a gentle touch, to warn him that it is high 
time for him to wake. 

Watrer Lewin. 








Romantic Love and Personal Beauty. By 
Henry T. Finck. In 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 


Tue title of Mr. Finck’s work is a little 
misleading. The word romantic is commonly 
associated with something exceptional and 
abnormal; and romantic love is a name 
generally appropriated to the passion enter- 
tained for one another by two persons who 
are separated by great material or social 
obstacles, and who, by their high qualities, 
prove themselves on a level with the difficul- 
ties of the situation, thus justifying the 
intensity of the feelings that have drawn 
them together. From the very nature of 
things, such love must always be as rare in 
real life as it is abundant in literature. It is 
the prerogative of daring and delicate natures, 
which are neither the best fitted to survive in 
the struggle for existence, nor to transmit 
their characters to a numerous and healthy 
progeny. Out of harmony with the society 
into which they are thrown, “ gey ill to live 
wi’,”’ as old Mrs. Carlyle said of her son 
Tom, they are often unable to bear the 
restraints of married life even when mated 
with the companion of their_ choice, and not 
the less so if that companion is as high- 
spirited, as exacting, and as intolerant of 
opposition as themselves. Still more, if the 
passion is directed towards unlawful or un- 
attainable objects, is it at war with the very 
conditions of a healthy and progressive civilisa- 
tion. 

Mr. Finck, on the other hand, understands 
by romantic love the passion which precedes 
and leads up to, but never survives, the mar- 
riage of any two young people whose union is 
the result of mutual choice and affection. 
It is essentially pre-nuptial—" the adoration 
of a maiden by a youth.” Weare never told, 
in so many words, that the passion cannot be 
felt by a widower or for a widow; but the 
whole tenor of the work seems to imply 
that such is the author’s opinion. Anyhow, 
romantic or not, the feeling in question is 
ordinarily found among marriageable young 
people ; and we may admit that only as enter- 





tained by or for them is it very intimately 
connected with the general interests of man- 
kind, though from this point of view Mr. 
Finck seems considerably to exaggerate its 
importance cud novelty. He describes it as 
“one of the greatest (if not the greatest) 
moral, aesthetic, and hygienic forces that 
control human life” (i. p. 46); and as 
‘almost as modern as the railway, the tele- 
graph, and the electric light” (i. p. 288). 
Only allow young people to mix freely 
together, and to choose their mates according 
to purely personal preferences, and the result 
will be a beautiful, healthy, high-bred, in- 
tellectual, and happy race. 

This philosophy is evidently inspired in 
about equal proportions by Darwin’s theory of 
sexual selection (with some assistance from 
Schopenhauer), and that extremely good 
opinion of their civilisation and its products 
entertained by most Americans ; for I suppose 
it may be assumed that Mr. Fiiick is American 
either by birth or adoption. His nanie 
indicates a German extraction, and there is a 
good deal of the German passion for sys- 
tematisation about his method of working. 
Unfortunately, instead of the rigour of 
German logic and the profundity of German 
knowledge, it is accompanied by a looseness 
of reasoning, a superficiality of information, 
and an inaccuracy of statement which polite- 
ness forbids us to associate with any nation 
in particular. Thus, in analysing the 
emotions which, when combined with the 
sexual instinct, go to make up romantic love, 
and which by a very fanciful enalogy with 
Helmholtz’s theory of sound-colour he calls 
its ‘‘overtones,” Mr. Finck reckons among 
the number “‘ gallantry ’’ and ‘‘ self-sacrifice,” 
which are not emotions at all but dispositions 
of the will, and “hyperbole,” which is a 
belief; while hope, a most prominent and 
distinctive element, is altogether omitted. 

In all cases we may readily concede to the 
author that gallantry and aesthetic admira- 
tion, the ‘‘ overtones’? on which he lays most 
stress, are very important elements of amorous 
passion in its intensest manifestation; and 
also that of these two gallantry is a com- 

aratively modern development. How modern 
is another and very interesting question, to the 
solution of which Mr. Finck’s historical 
scholarship seems scarcely adequate. A 
writer who evidently believes that King John 
of France was taken prisoner at Agincourt 
(ii., p. 204) inspires us with little confidence 
as an authority in this line. Still more unsafe 
is it, in dealing with the past, to take as our 
guide one who betrays a manifest tendency to 
exalt the present at the expense of every 
former age. Undoubtedly love occupies a 
very subordinate place in biblical and classical 
literature; but why, without any knowledge 
of Hebrew, make the English translators 
responsible for the fervid splendour with 
which the Song of Songs gives utterance to 
that sentiment (i. p. 113)? The passage 
quoted to illustrate this assumption (chap. 
viii., vv. 6-7) is most faithfully, and even 
literally, rendered in the Authorised Ver- 
sion with the exception of a single clause, 
where the words translated, ‘‘jealousy is 
as cruel as the grave,” really mean ‘‘ pas- 
sion is as inexorable as Sheol”; and, as 
this misconception dates at least from the 
Septuagint, there can be nothing specially 





—<——t 
modern or English about it. In the section 
on Greek love we miss any reference to thy 
famous chorus, "Epws dvixare wdyav; in that 
on Roman love the beautiful line of Tibullus, 


“ Non ego sum tanti ploret ut illa semel,” 


which expresses more chivalrous feeling than 
all the poetry of Ovid put together, is sinj. 
larly ignored. 

That the modern respect for women origin. 
ated in the later Middle Ages, and was even 
pushed to extravagant lengths during that 
epoch, Mr. Finck does not attempt to deny; 
but a writer on romantic love might well 
have given a somewhat deeper study to the 
caases of so vast a revolution. In the thirty 
pages devoted to mediaeval love there is not 
a trace of original research ; and the farrago 
of quotations from contemporary essayists, of 
which these pages are chiefly made up—a,, 
indeed, is much the greater part of the whole 
work—does not even embody the best availabie 
information on the subject. Apparently the 
author’s attention has never been drawn to 
that most interesting and suggestive chapter 
of the History of Civilisation in France, where 
Guizot connects the chivalrous feeling towards 
women with the exalted and commanding 
position occupied by French chédtelaines in 
feudal times during the frequent absences of 
their lords—a phenomenon altogether inde. 
pendent of Christianity and even antago. 
nistic to its influence. Following up the 
line of reflection thus opened we may see 
that gallantry and respectful behaviour 
towards women—so far from being, as 
Mr. Finck holds, a generalisation from the 
conduct of lovers towards their mistresses— 
has, contrariwise, been imposed on lovers by 4 
change in the position of the sex due to 
political and economical forces. And if we 
are to expect a continuation of the same move- 
ment it will probably be effected less by the 
sentimental intercourse of boys and girls than 
by the further political and industrial emanci- 
pation of women, which is just what Mr. 
Finck contemplates with most alarm and 
disgust. 

So much for gallantry. Let us now tum 
to aesthetic admiration, which, according to 
Mr. Finck, is already the most prominent 
element in love and is destined to still greater 
importance in the future. Where unrestrained 
intercourse between the young of both sexes 
is permitted wives will be chosen for their 
beauty, which, together with the good con- 
stitution of which it is most frequently an 
index, will be transmitted to the children, by 
which process a healthy, handsome, and happy 
race will in time be formed. Even couples 
without much to boast of in the way of good 
looks, having been drawn together by the 
attraction of complementary qualities, will 
neutralise each other’s bad points and leave 
behind them a progeny superior to themselves. 
Here we have the well-known doctrine of 
Schopenhauer without his pessimistic pri- 
ciple that in love-matches the happiness of 
the parents is sacrificed to the physical per- 
fection of their offspring. For, as our author 
shrewdly observes: ‘Is it not more conducive 
to conjugal happiness to know that one hss 
lovely children and that the race is increasing, 


than to have ugly children and to know thst 
the race is dying out ?” (ii., p. 72). America, 
and to 9 less extent England, are the standing 
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verifications of this view. To which country 
the aesthetic palm should be adjudged is a 
question never very clearly decided, but 
each in turn comes in for lavish praise. 
“The Americans have the most beautiful 
children in the world” (ii, p. 72). 
“The English are beyond all dispute the 
fnest race in the world, physically and 
mentally’ (ii, p. 430). In each instance 
loveematches have to be thanked for the 
result. The beauty of the lower classes 
in Italy and Spain is due to the same cause ; 
while an effective counterproof is supplied by 
France, where both romantic love and per- 
sonal beauty are rarer than in any other 
country. Mr. Finck, indeed, omits no oppor- 
tunity of trampling on the unfortunate 
French‘nation ; and he even goes the length of 
saying, what is shamefully untrue, that “‘ the 
only love depicted by French novelists and 
playwrights is the adulterous love of a faith- 
less wife” (i., p. 310). After all, hewever, 
these distinctions are purely relative, since 
“pretty girls are so rare that they are almost 
sure to be spoiled by flattery ” (i., p. 249); 
and ‘‘ most women are ugly and ungraceful ” 
(i., p- 198) even in England and America. 
Perhaps the selective process has not been in 
operation sufficiently long to work out its full 
possibilities; but is it not just conceivable 
that part of the rapturous homage now paid 
to beauty may be due to its extreme rarity, 
and would, if it became much more common, 
be transferred to other distinctions ? 

Of course, nobody will deny that the habit 
of marrying for beauty has a tendency to 
embellish the race. It is another question 
whether this result is mainly secured by 
sexual selection ; whether, among the highest 
races, sexual selection is mainly determined 
by personal beauty ; whether, if so, it is a 
tendency that deserves to be encouraged. 
Mr. Finck himself seems to agree entirely 
with Mr. Wallace, as against Darwin, in 
attributing the aesthetic superiority of the 
males among the lower animals not to the 
aesthetic choice of the females, but to the 
greater vigour developed in an incessant con- 
test for their possession. He also holds that 
health is a prime cause of good looks among 
human beings, and mental refinement another. 
He would admit that the physical and intel- 
lectual superiority of one nation or class over 
another has sometimes been won through 
causes unconnected with its marriage customs. 
Thus the great moral and material advantages 
enjoyed by the English and Americans, and 
denied to most, if not to all, continental 
Europeans, may, for all he shows to the con- 

» have more to do with their greater 
beauty, supposing it to exist, than has their 
om from chaperonage. 

To many persons this whole view of love, 
4% mainly determined by admiration for per- 
sonal beauty, will seem a somewhat degrading 
one. Such @ phrase as that ‘‘the capacity 
for feeling romantic love is dependent on 
intellectual culture, and increases with it” 
(ii, p. 56), will not do away with the 
general impression conveyed by the whole 
Work that mental culture 8 no erotic 
Yalue except through its power of gradually 
embellishing the features—an influence which, 
y the way, might cease to tell were the 
Physical perfection of women to become much 


selecting them as wives, for good looks are the 
result of many causes besides intellect, whereas 
intellect, if it affects the looks at all, can only 
affect them for good. But, after all, pretty 
women, present or future, can easily atone 
for their deficiency in brains by marrying 
men of genius; for our author agrees with 
a famous Fortnightly reviewer in holding that 
genirses are as plentiful as blackberries, and 
recommends them to heiresses as desirable 
husbands. At the same time, to judge by 
the instances cited in the very entertaining 
section on ‘‘ Genius in Love,” girls who value 
their happiness had much better follow Mrs. 
Carlyle’s advice on the subject. Meantime, 
as we further learn from these pages, women 
persist in showing a marked preference for 
athletes or officers, however stupid they may 
be. Nor on Mr. Finck’s principles can their 
taste be condemned. In the interest of the 
race it is surely just as reasonable that 
husbands should be chosen for their strength 
and presumed courage as that wives should 
be chosen for their beauty. 
Mr. Finck’s low view of love is in perfect 
keeping with his low estimate of women. 
There may be a touch of irony in the case 
made out against them as a prescription for 
hopeless love (i., p. 415); but, scattered up 
and down the two volumes, one finds sarcasms 
enough on feminine heartlessness and folly to 
satisfy the most thoroughgoing misogynist 
alive. 
Nearly the whole of the second volume is 
filled with a discussion on personal beauty, 
chiefly composed of very sensible, but it is to 
be feared very useless, strictures on the crazes 
of fashion. As to the practical advice for 
improving one’s appearance, it seems a rather 
impertinent interference with the operation of 
sexual selection, being principally directed 
towards the removal of defects which will, 
after all, be transmitted to offspring. Mr. 
Finck promises all girls who follow his 
advice that they will be “ gobbled up before 
twenty-three by eager bachelors”’ (i., p. 311). 
But, in the interest of posterity, it seems 
undesirable that a plain girl who wears false 
ears (ii., p. 271) should be preferred to a 
pretty girl who does not, even should the 
former possess the additional merit of having 
discarded her dress-improver and stays. 
Atrrep W. Beny. 








Russian Lyrics in English Verse. 

Rev. C. T. Wilson. (Triibner.) 
Tse number of those who furnish us with 
translations from Russian seems almost daily on 
the increase. We have had Russian novels 
by the score, both in English and French 
versions; and M. Vogué, in his Roman Russe, 
has given us some excellent criticisms upon 
them. Translators of Russian poetry are now 
occasionally making their appearance. The 
Germans have been before us in this respect, 
and have produced several—to mention only 
Bodenstedt. But among us they have been 
but few, counting from the very weak versions 
of Sir John Bowring, published as far back as 
1822, to the translation of a Russian minor 
poet by Mr. Hart-Davies, reviewed recently 
in the Acapemy. The new competitor in the 
field offers us a volume of Russian lyrics. 

The title of the book is, indeed, a promising 


By the 





more than at present the leading motive for 





from whom specimens are taken, we cannot 
find fault with the selection, although two or 
three famous names—that of Derzhavin, for 
instance—are omitted, and some rather insig- 
nificant poetasters find an entrance. But, 
although we are pleased with the repre- 
sentative authors chosen by Mr. Wilson, we 
cannot say much in praise of the style of his 
translations. They are, as a whole, prosaic, 
and not calculated to give a favourable im- 
pression of Russian literature to outsiders. 
The versions of the fabulist Krylof—we adopt 
Mr. Wilson’s spelling of the Russian names to 
avoid confusion—are exceedingly flat. Could 
anything be conceived more pointless than 
the conclusion of the fable entitled ‘‘ The 
Grandee ”’ ? 
‘** In court, but yesterday, I saw a judge, 
To whom a passage straight to heaven none 
would grudge.” 
When we turn to Mr. Wilson’s versions from 
Jukovski, we find, to begin with, that he has 
changed the metre of ‘‘ Svetlana,” which he 
styles, strangely enough, a humorous poem. By 
this alteration he has done away with much 
of its special excellence, for the versification of 
this fantastic story is charming. Even Sir 
John Bowring, dull though he be, has suc- 
ceeded better. The same must be said of Mr. 
Wilson’s translation of Pushkin’s “ Bride- 
groom,” which is an attempt to imitate the 
Russian national tales. Here, again, the 
metre is completely changed. The extract 
from the longer poem, “ Poltava,” giving an 
account of the battle, is turned into blank 
verse, and that of rather a weak kind. The 
striking poem, ‘‘The Demons,” is hardly 
recognisable. JBaratinski and Yazikof are 
now but little read in Russia, and their names 
might safely have been omitted. 

In Koltzéf—as Mr. Wilson writes the name 
—we come to one of the most truly national 
writers ever produced by Russia. As his 
poems are redolent of the soil, they necessitate 
unusual skill, if we are to have a faithful 
version. The metre at the outset is a stum- 
bling-block. How reproduce in English the 
short, unrhymed lines in which they are 
generally written, so forcibly reminding us of 
the old Russian popular songs? Mr. Wilson 
has not attempted it. He gives the song of 
the ploughman—one of the most delightful 
lyrics in the whole range of Russian —, 
in somewhat spiritless octosyllabics, and is 
even more unsuccessful with the ‘‘ Peasant’s 
Misgivings’”’—a poem extremely difficult to 
translate, it must be confessed. 

When we come to the extracts from Ler- 
montof, we cannot feel that the poet has been 
adequately rendered. The fine, vigorous 
lyric, ‘‘The Dispute,” so rich in Oriental 
colouring, is hardly to be recognised. Let us 
take the following verses as a specimen : 

** Beneath the shade of mulberries, 
Where foams the luscious wine, 
The Persian lets upon his dress 
The falling nectar shine. 
There, seated on his couch at ease, 
He smokes the nargileh, 
And dozes sound the Teheranite 
Where pearly fountains play.” 
The italics are our own. In addition to the 
want of harmony conspicuous in these lines, 
we must challenge the translation “ mul- 
berries.” The original is chinar, which we 
take to mean a plane-tree. The ‘‘ Cradle 





one ; and, on glancing over the list of authors 


Song of the Cossack Mother ’—so celebrated 
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t hroughout Russia—appears in a less un- 
pleasing garb; but it cannot be considered a 
successful version. 

Omitting some trivial authors who have 
gained no great reputations, we come to 
Nicholas Nekrasof, the last poet of conspicuous 
merit who has appeared in Russia. Mr. 
Wilson has tampered a great deal with ‘‘ The 
Field Unreaped.” Instead of the two short 
lines of which each stanza of the original 
consists, we get stanzas of six lines, and the 
style of the poem in consequence is wholly 
changed. It is possible that some of our 
readers may remember this production of one 
of the most realistic of the Russian poets, 
who does not hesitate to paint in striking 
colours some of the less pleasing features of 
Russian life. He is gradually attracting the 
attention of students out of his own country, 
as is shown by the publication last year at 
Boston (U.8.) of a version of his pathetic 
tale in verse, ‘‘ Red-nosed Frost” (Moroz, 
Krasni Nos). The remarkable poem by 
Nekrasof, entitled “The Hospital,’’ appears 
in blank verse in Mr. Wilson’s book. 

The last author whom we shall notice is 
Nikitin, who in so many particulars of his 
career resembled Koltzéf. Indeed, these un- 
educated, and in many instances peasant, 
authors form a strangely interesting feature 
of Russian literature. We notice in the July 
number of the Russian magazine, Starina, 
some striking verses by a new poet of very 
humble position, named Drozhzhin. Mr. 
Wilson has naturally attempted ‘‘ The Grand- 
father,” by Nikitin; but he has not succeeded 
in rendering the spirit of its Wordsworthian 
simplicity. It belongs to the category of 
such lyrics as the ‘Simon Lee” of our 
English poet. The first verse strikes us as 
rather harsh : 

** With head quite bald and snow-white beard 
Sits grandsire old; 
Before him bread and cup, which doth 
Cool waters hold.” 
The effect of these lines is rather weakened 
in the translation, for the poet means that the 
poor old man has only bread and water for 
his meals. There is no qualifying adjective 
to ‘‘water’” in the original. Mr. Wilson 
makes it appear as if he was taking some- 
thing cool on a summer-day. 

We are truly sorry to have been able to 
say 80 little in favour of this book. We are 
quite sige give the auther all credit for 
accuracy. He is evidently well acquainted 
with the Russian language; but he has clearly 
not been admitted into the fellowship of the 
Muses, and we cannot help thinking that a 
prose version would have been better. 

Mr. Wilson seems to take his account of 
the authors he introduces to his countrymen 
from some Russian book. They strike us as 
rather meagre; and the English reader will 
require further explanations. When we see 
the inadequate result to which so much careful 
study and linguistic knowledge has led our 
author, we cannot help thinking that there is 
a great deal to be said for prose versions of 
poetical works, if they are written with 
elegance and spirit. We have all seen what 
Prof. Butcher end Mr. Lang could do with 
the Odyssey. It was, no doubt, from a feeling 
that the fables of Krylof—which Mr. Wilson 
so rashly attemptse—could not be adequately 
sandevel in verse that Mr. Ralston was 





induced to publish his excellent prose version. 
We respect his reverential powers of absten- 
tion and self-restraint the more when we see 
the failures of others. 

W. R. Morr. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Like and Unlike. By M. E. Braddon. 
8 vols. (Spencer Blackett.) 


A Real Good Thing. By Mrs. Edward Ken- 
nard. In3 vols. (White.) 


The Earth Trembled. By Edward P. Roe. 
(Ward, Lock, & Co.) 


Under Suspicion. By Edith Stowe. 
Unwin.) 


Passions Subdwed. By Louisa Lacy. (London 
Literary Society. ) 

Three Lucky Shots. By Oscar Park. (Spencer 
Blackett.) 


Gordonhaven. By anOldFisherman. (Edin- 
burgh : Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier.) 


In Like and Unlike Miss Braddon returns to 
her early style—and more’s the pity. Her 
object is to contrast two brothers, Adrian 
and Valentine Belfield, and to give in Valen- 
tine a wildly passionate and essentially 
animal nature, to some extent purified and 
ennobled—though, unhappily, when it is too 
late—by the pure love which a poor girl, 
with a gipsy temperament and a disreputable 
mother, whom he has failed to seduce, cannot 
help giving him. Miss Braddon unquestion- 
ably accomplishes her object, although at the 
cost of her readers’ pleasure. Valentine is as 
striking an individuality as even she has 
drawn, and as repulsive. Incapable of 
altruism even to a conventional extent, 
holding and acting upon Rochester’s theory 
of feminine virtue, he sets himself deliberately 
to subjugate every woman he comes across. 
Unfortunately for himself, he conquers his 
brother’s fiancée, marries her, and finding 
that, on being neglected by him, she 
has transferred her affections to another man, 
strikes and unintentionally kills her. The 
result is a complication of mysteries and mis- 
understandings quite of the old Lady Audley’s 
Secret type. The company that we are intro- 
duced to in Like and Unlike is by no means 
good. Lord St. Austell, the habit-and- 
repute seducer, is a shade worse than Valen- 
tine Belfield, and Valentine’s wife’s sister, 
Mrs. Baddeley —a _ heartless mercenary 
coquette of the Anglo-Indian kind—is worse 
than either. Adrian Belfield, who is at once 
so like and so unlike his brother, and is as 
unselfish as that brother is the reverse, is 
a trifle too chivalrous. It may not be weak 
of him to give up Helen Deverill to his 
brother, but it is decidedly weak of him to 
be willing to take the consequences of his 
brother’s brutal homicide upon himself. 
Happily there are in Like and Unlike two 
women who are not quite the slaves of 
Ouidaish passion—Lady Belfield, Valentine’s 
too indulgent mother, and Madge, his good 
angel and saviour. Happily, too, these are 
not only the best, but the best-drawn char- 
acters in the story. Miss Braddon shows here 
no falling-off in point of style or of skill in 
plot-construction. Her English becomes at 
times positively Corinthian in its “‘ neryous- 
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ness”; but, such as it is, it is seen at its best 
in Like and Unlike. 


Mrs. Edward Kennard cannot be congratu. 
lated on her latest “sporting novel.” It jg 
intelerably long; the plot drags sadly; and 
the table-talk is excruciatingly slangy. Then 
there is a character in 4 Real Good Thing 
that is quite unworthy of her—a Miss 
Georgie Beaumont, who has the culture of g 
stable-boy and the soul of a courtesan, and 
who, when a chance comes her way, “ dis. 
plays her charms”—of course—with “jp. 
decent liberality.” There are, however, some 
good country scenes and country “spins” in 
A Real Good Thing. The hero, ‘ poor old 
Hopkins,”’ is a strong character ; and unselfish 
Kitten Morrison and her parsimonious father 
are cleverly contrasted. Kitten’s wooing of 
‘poor old Hopkins,” when he is (or seems 
to be) physically ruined for life, is too com. 
monplace an incident. All things considered, 
A Real Good Thing has just missed beings 
complete failure. 


Mr. Roe’s story of life in Charlestown before 
and during the great earthquakes is twice as 
long as it should be; but no other fault can 
be found with it. It is a very artistic attempt 
to utilise, for the purposes of fiction, not only 
the recent earthquakes in the Southern States 
of America, but the loves and hates produced 
by the Civil War. The two girls, Ella 
and Mara, are exceedingly well-drawn, and 
so are their lovers, George Houghton and 
Owen Clancy ; although it is hardly possible 
to conceive of such a sensible fellow as 
Clancy being bound, even for a time, by silken 
chains, to such a selfish and sensuous coquette 
as Miss Ainsley. Southern patriotism and 
prejudice after the war are cleverly repro- 
produced in the straightforward Captain 
Bodine and Mara Wallingford’s relentless 
duenna, Mrs. Hunter. The best characters 
in the story, however, are the negroes, selfish 
old Uncle Sheba, his wife, and his son-in-law, 
Kern Watson. Their almost Poyserish con- 
versation, and their primitive religiosity, 
are perfect in their way, although there 
is too much of both. The earthquake scenes, 
too, are skilfully and not too stagily managed. 


Under Suspicion is a rather commonplace, 
but carefully written and not unpromising 
story of a Welsh earl who comes among his 
people in the guise of a working man. It 
also contains a bad baronet and a charming 
girl, with a weak papa and the delightfully 
Tennysonien name of Essylt ; and “ plain John 
Chandler, just retired from the grocery 
business,” but one of nature’s noblemen, all 
the same; and Aunt Timothy, troubled with 
many things—such as calculating how much 
benzoline is required to take out a grease- 
spot. That is all that need be said of Under 
Suspicion. Miss Stowe will probably write 
a better story than this some day—one better 
constructed, simpler in its aims, and free from 
pseudo-aristocratic personages. 


Passions Subdued looks like the effort of 8 
Sunday-school teacher to tell a good story for 
the benefit of her pupils. The sentiments ar 
very correct, and so is the English, in the 
thin sense that a pupil’s is who has profited 
by dictation lessons. The story, howeveh 
is too prosaic and pettily realistic. Brough 
Duval—he might very well have dispensed 
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with the initial “‘B ”—is an energetic young 
Scotchman, who, being left, by the death of 
his father, with the task of bringing up and 
supporting his younger brothers, proceeds 
from college to a shop in London, the profits 
from keeping which are so great that he is 
able to take one of these brothers into partner- 
ship, and to make the other (who has the 
ridiculously un-Scotch name of Alonzo) a 
lawyer. But he has a temper like that of 
a country dominie ; and as he finds it ex- 
tremely difficult to keep his hands off his 
prother and even his wife, it is not easy to 
see how Miss Lacy comes to give her account 
of his career the title of Passions Subdued. 
Altogether this story is a queer mixture of 
“the Lord’s work,” bad temper, and the 
somewhat sordid details of London shop- 
keeping. It was hardly worth Miss Lacy’s 
while to write it. 


There is some vigorous, although here and 
there a trifle too “tall,” writing in Three 
Lucky Shots, a sensational 
belongs to the American school of Green and 
Lynch. The impossible incident upon which 
it tuns— ‘‘the instantaneous photograph- 
ing” of what appears to be a murder, but is, 
strictly speaking, a suicide—does not look 
quite new, for there was something of the same 
sort in Boucicault’s Octoroon. But the intro- 
duction of a mysterious cipher and the 
difficulty of discovering the key to it have 
the appearance of novelty even in American 
sensational fiction; and the author manages 
both cleverly enough, although he pulls his 


strings in too jerky a fashion. 


Park is also too fond of expressing emphasis 
by adjectives, and it is not easy to see what 
he gains by repeating them so often. The 


word “‘dingy”” makes seven appearances in 
about half-a-page. 


Gordonhaven, 


the present day. 


lature, and 


which consists of scenes 
and sketches of fisher-folk on the shores of 
the ‘Pearly Firth ” in the north of Scotland, 
deserves the hearty commendation it receives 
in an introduction from so very high an 
authority on Scotch humble life as the author 
of Johnny Gibb of Gushetneuk. It presents, 
under a very thin disguise of fiction, a 
number of facts bearing on the life, sacred 
and secular, of a fishing village, where 
perhaps, provided Presbyterianism runs high 
enough, the sacred and the secular commingle 
more than than they do anywhere else at 
As a study of customs 
and “characters »—of superstitions, adven- 
tures, joys, grievances, “‘ revivals,” and what 
tot—Gordonhaven supplies an undoubted 
want in modern Scotch literature. The 
wniter has a keen eye for oddities in human 
a turn for satiric expression. 
The sketch of “Feel Robbie,” a young man 
ot weak intellect, is remarkably good. The 
Scotch in Gordonhaven, although it is as 
much a variety of dialect as Mr. Stevenson’s 

Tallan,” is unexceptionable, the English 
hot quite so. A plain writer on 


and plain things should not use 


story, which 


Mr. Oscar 


SOME BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


Through Cyprus. By Agnes Smith. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) Miss Smith needs no introduction 
to the numerous admirers of her Glimpses of 
Greek Life. Her new work, which tells the 
story of her travels in Cyprus, is written in the 
same pleasant and simple style. She does not 
profess to be an archaeologist, or a zovlogist, 
or a_ sociologist, or even a politician. 
She is merely an intelligent traveller, able 
- converse be oy Fa pes in their own 
anguage, to sketch the scenery she passes 
through, and to describe what she has 
seen and done with freshness and ease. 
She has consequently produced a book which 
the general reader will find full of interest, 
though the special student must look elsewhere 
for the information he wants. The earlier part 
of the volume is occupied with an account of 
Cairo and its sights, which does not present 
anything very novel. The real interest of the 
book begins when the author and her 
companion had left Beyrout for Cyprus, 
preceded by servants, tents, and a canteen. 
The idea of travelling through the island with 
tents was a new one, but the experiment proved 
on the whole to be successful. On two or three 
occasions Miss Smith was driven by bad weather 
to seek a better shelter than that provided by 
her tent, but the storms she met with were not 
much worse than those encountered by most 
travellers in Palestine. Her chief difficulties 
were with the Cyprian muleteers; but these 
also she managed to overcome, by the exercise 
of a little tact and patience, and her preliminary 
prudence in taking with her a Syrian ‘‘ Arab ” 
to look after the tents. Those, however, who 
have travelled in Cyprus will easily understand 
the horror of the Cyprian muleteers at the size 
of the canteen they were ordered to convey. 
The illustrations attached to the volume are 
good, and the printing is excellent. There 
are very few misprints or oversights, such as 
‘* El Kaniset ” for el-Keniseh (p. 44), ‘‘ Brugsch 
Pasha” for Brugsch-Bey (p. 40), and the 
German im for the English ‘‘in the,” on p. 15. 
We hope Miss Smith’s work will have the effect 
of induciog Englishmen, and Englishwomen 
also, to travel through an island which is full 
of interest, and enjoys an exceptionally good 
climate during the winter and spring. 


Sketches of Life in Japan. By Major Henry 
Knollys. (Chapman & Hail.) It is not easy 
to write anything very novel about a short 
visit to Japan. A ‘‘ fugitive traveller with a 
limited time at his disposal,” as Major Knollys 
calls himself, must have extraordinary gifts of 
observation to be able to add to impressions of 
the ‘‘ beaten tracks” of a country so often and 
so well described. We all know about jinri- 
kishas or ‘‘rickshaws,” as this author calls 
them, with their wonderful runners, of the 
tea houses with their fascinating Hebes, of the 
difficulties in procuring edible food, of the 
fleas and the sliding screens, of the cleanliness 
and good nature, the shamelessness and sim- 
plicity of the people, which strike all travellers. 
We have read so many times of their festivals 
and their flowers, their lanterns and fireworks, 
their inundations and conflagrations, and have 
performed so often the journey to Nikko, that 
our curiosity is not greatly roused at the 
announcement of a new book of travels in 
Japan. Almost the only novelty we can expect 





plain people 


such a word 
—unlovely in any case—as ‘‘ mobocracy.” 


Wittram WaALttace. 








in a book like this of Major Knollys is the 
freshness with which the often described sights 
may strike a new mind. To say that Major 
Knollys’ book will be interesting to those who 
have not read many similar narratives, and will 
not be dull to those who have read them all, 
is under the circumstances a panegyric. The 
journey out is often rather weary reading ; but 

jor Knollys started from Hong Kong, and 








view) to get into the middle of a typhoon, so 
that he had no difficulty in making a spirited 
beginning. Coaling at Nagasaki, a hurried visit 
to Osaka, a description of Yokohama, and a 
trip to Miyanoshita, the journey to Nikko, an 
account of Tokio and Kioto, furnish material 
for plenty of bright description in the rest of 
the k. So far as his travels are concerned, 
and the comments interspersed, there is not 
much to add to what we have already said. He 
finds the Japanese a pleasant contrast to China- 
men, he thinks some of the women almost as 
beautiful as Italians, and he has the courage to 
express very plainly his unfavourable opinion 
of the architecture and carvings of Nikko and 
his disgust at Japanese temples and priests and 
priestesses. All this will be found amusing 
enough to the ordinary reader; but, to those 
more versed in things Japanese, the interest of 
the book will rest mainly on the Major’s 
account of the Japanese army, which he thinks 
very creditable, and in his very plain, not to say 
sickening, account of cremation at Kioto. 


The New Chum in the Queensland Bush. By 

Walter 8. S. Tyrwhitt. (Oxford: Vincent; 

London : Simpkin Marshall & Co.) This lively 

and amusing book contains in a small compass 

most of the information likely to be wanted 

about Queensland. Mr. Tyrwhitt, however, 

does not paint that colony in very attractive 

colours. To an Englishman the ordinary 
landscape of the Queensland bush is ugly and 

uninteresting to a ‘> but the worst side 

of itis the climate. English pour are apt to 

abuse theirs; but if they coul 

‘‘ realise what six months’ rainlessness can do in 

a hot country they would, once and for all, cease to 
complain about their own moist climate. A serious 
drought in Australia is, I think, without doubt, 
the greatest trouble that either farmers or graziers 
can have to contend with. In England, there are 
fine rivers and running streams everywhere. Not 
within the memory of man did an English river of 
any size ever absolutely cease torun. In Queens- 
land, to see running water at all is quite 
exceptional. Even the largest rivers are seldom 
navigable for more than a few miles above the 
sea. Up country, a river means in ordinary times 
nothing better than a long chain of stagnant holes 
at the bottom of a huge river bed.”’ 

Then come the mosquitoes and other nocturnal 
insects that make the night hideous; but the 
day is made, if possible, more intolerable by 
swarms of flies. The author enters his protest 
against the custom of sending patients far gone 
in consumption out to Australia. This is positive 
cruelty. In less serious cases of consumption 
and for asthma the Australian climate often 
effects a cure, but such cases also mighi well be 
cured nearer home. If a fault is to be found 
with Mr. Tyrwhitt’s book, it is the entire 
absence of dates. There is none to the title- 
page or preface. He does not tell us when he 
went to Australia, when he left it, or if he is 
still there. We only learn, incidentally, that 
he passed three years in the Queensland bush. 
He concludes with this advice, addressed to 
all who think of emigrating to Queensland: 

‘“‘ Lastly, to all classes, I would say, beware of 
lecturers on the Colonies, who let their enthusiasm 
run away with them until they produce utterly 
false impressions in their hearers’ minds. Distrust 
high- flown — o wherever you meet them. 
How many people have — out to Australia 
expecting to find an earthly paradise will never 
be known; and the higher the expectations, the 
greater the disappointment. It is the great size 
and half-developed state of the country and the 
want of population that makes it better than 
England for the working classes, not that it is 
more productive or pleasanter to live in.’’ 


Life on the Congo. By Rev. W. H. Bentley. 


(Religious Tract Society.) This little volume 
of 126 pages is an excellent text-book for those 
in in the Congo. Its information is by 





was fortunate enough (from a literary point of 





no means confined to the missions of Central 
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Africa. We should like to have heard some- | 
thing of the Mohammedan Missions, if any 

extend so far south; but we do not imply by 

this remark that Mr. Bentley writes in a narrow 

or sectarian spirit. Quite the contrary is the 

case, and Mr. Bentley’s modesty about his own 

exploits is manifest throughout. The introduc- 

tion is written by the Rev. George Grenfell, 

the well-known explorer of the Upper Congo. 

The book contains a sketch map. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE conclusion of Mr. Kinglake’s History of 
the Crimean War—which the author never con- 
templated carrying beyond the death of Lord 
Raglan—is now at press, and may be expected 
during the coming winter. Vol. vii. will take 
up the story where the last volume oe it— 
how many years ago ?—just after the battle of 
Inkerman, and will come down to the substitu- 
tion of Marshal Canrobert by Marshal Pélissier 
in the command of the French Army. Vol. 
viii. will cover the remaining period down to 
the death of Lord Raglan. 


Messrs. SAMUEL BacsTER & Sons intend 
to issue a new series of Records of the Past, the 
first two volumes of which will appear next 
year under the editorship of Prof. Sayce. He 
has received promises of assistance in the work 
from Mr. Le Page Renouf, Prof. Maspero, Mr. 
Budge, Mr. Pinches, Dr. Oppert, M. Amiaud 
and other distinguished Egyptian and As- 
syrian scholars. The new series of volumes 
will mainly differ from the well-known series 
edited by the late Dr. Birch in containing fuller 
introductions and notes, more particularly of a 
historical and geographical nature ; and atten- 
tion will be specially drawn to the illustrations 
of Scripture afforded by the monumental records 
of the ancient East. It is proposed to publish 
translations of Egyptian and Assyrian texts in 
the same volume. 


THE widow of the late Mr. E. C. Grenville 
Murray is preparing his memoirs for publica- 
tion. Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. will publish 
the book, which will be in two volumes. 


MEssrs. RICHARD BENTLEY & Son announce 
the autobiography of the late Sir Douglas 
Forsyth, an Anglo-Indian officer, who is per- 
haps best known for his mission to Yarkund and 
Kashgar. The volume has been seen through 
the press by his daughter, Miss Ethel Forsyth. 


Messrs. SONNENSCHEIN & Co., will publish 
very shortly a brochure, entitled Better Dead, 
which, by reason of its bizarre humour, is 
likely to attract considerable notice. The hero 
regards social questions from a novel and some- 
what startling point of view, having reached a 
proiound conviction that sdciety should be 
weeded out like a turnip field ; and a number of 
prominent politicians and other notorieties are 
amusingly hit off. The titlepage will bear the 
name ‘J, M. Barric.” 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL announce three 
books of African travel :—Twenty-five Years in a 
Waggon in the Gold Regions, by Mr. Andrew A. 
Anderson, in 2 vols., with illustrations; The 
Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast: their 
Religion, Manners, Customs, Laws, Language, 
&c., by Major A. B. Ellis, of the First West 
India Regiment, with map; and South African 
Skelches, also by Major Ellis. 

THE next volume in the series of ‘ Philoso- 
phical Classics for English readers’ will be 
Spinoza, written by Principal Caird, of Glasgow. 

Messrs, HoppER & STOUGHTON announce 
a series of volumes, called the ‘‘ Expositor’s 
Bible,” under the editorship of the Rev. W. 
Robertson Nicoll, editor of the Expositor. They 
will consist of lectures upon the several books 





of the Bible, popular in form, but containing 


the latest results of critical scholarship. The 
first of the series, to be published this month, 
is St. Mark, by the Dean of Armagh. This will 
be followed by Colossians and Philemon, by the 
Rev. Dr. Alexander Maclaren ; Genesis, by the 
Rev. Dr. Marcus Dods; I. and II. Samuel, by 
Prof. Blaikie; and Hebrews, by Principal 
Edwards. Among future contributors to the 
series are the names of Prof. Cheyne, Dr. 
Plummer, Bishop Barry, Bishop Alexander, 
Principal Rainy, and Prof. Milligan. 


Two new novels are announced for early 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock—viz., Cyric 
Danely ; or, the Blue Hill, and Only an Advertise- 
ment, 


THE piece from The Ingoldsby Legends chosen 
for illustration this year by Mr. Jessop is ‘‘ The 
Vulgar Boy; or, Misadventures at te.” 
It will be published in a few days by Messrs. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 


@ Iv is said that The Choice of Chance, a title 
which has puzzled the reviewers, is by Miss 
Mary de Morgan, the author of ‘“‘On a Pin- 
cushion.” 


Dr. FURNIVALL has at press, for his Shak- 
spere Quarto Series, the facsimiles of the first 
editions of ‘‘The Contention” (1594), ‘‘ True 
Tragedy” (1595), and ‘The Troublesome 
Reigne of King John” (1591). 

A NEw and permanently enlarged series of 
the Quiver will be commenced in the November 
part, the price remaining the same as heretofore. 
the quantity of letterpress will be increased 
from 64 to 80 pages a month, and the magazine 
will be printed on paper of improved quality, 
in new type. 

WE are asked to make a correction in the 
list of books about to be published by the 
Clarendon Press. The work on which Prof. 
Rhys is engaged will deal with the Arthurian 
Legend, not the wider subject of Celtic 
Heathendom. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


FuLt term begins at Cambridge on Tuesday 
next, October 11; and at Oxford on Friday 
and Saturday of the same week. 


Dr. PEILE, university reader in philology, 
and author of Greek and Latin Philology (which 
has passed through several editions), has been 
elected to the Mastership of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, vacant by the recent death of Dr. 
Swainson. 


THE election to the Lady Margaret’s Pro- 
fessorship of Divinity, which was likewise held 
by Dr. Swainson, has been fixed for Wednesday, 
October 26. The electors are the doctors and 
bachelors of divinity who are also members of 
the senate. Among the candidates is the Rev. 
Dr. F. J. A. Hort, now Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity. 

WE understand that the reformed pronuncia 
tion of Latin, as set forth in the Cambridge 
Philological Society’s pamphlet, The Pronuncia- 
tion of Latin in the Augustan Period (Tribner), 
will be widely adopted in Cambridge during the 
present term. 

We hear that Prof. Peter Peterson, of 
Bombay—author of an edition of the Hito- 
padesa recently reviewed in the AcADEMY, and 
perhaps still better known for his elaborate series 
of reports upon Sanskrit MSS. in Western India 
—is a candidate for the new deputy-professor- 
ship of Sanskrit at Oxford. 


Pror. MaRsHALL will deliver a course of 
lectures at Cambridge during the coming term 
on ‘* Foreign Trade, Money, and Banking,” of 
which he has issued the following syllabus : 

‘** The causes which determine the course of forei 
trade ; the terms on which it is carried on and the 





underselling of one country by another. 71, 
excess of England's imports over her exports, Thy 
theory of money. The influence of the deprecis. 
tion of silver on the trade with the East. Inte. 
national a Bimetalism. The organig. 
tion of credit. e English banking system an 
stock exchange.”’ 

Pror. ANDREW SETH has been ap 
the combined professorship of English Liter. 
ture and Logic at St. Andrews University, 
vacant by the death of Dr. Thomas Spence 
Baynes. 


Mr. WILFRED Git, Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, will deliver, at 13, Ken. 
sington Square (King’s College Department for 
Ladies), on Tuesday next, at 11 a.m., an intro. 
ductory lecture (free), to a special course, on 
ancient moral philosophy. The subject will be: 
‘* Greek Philosophy in its Bearing upon Modem 
Thought.” 


inted to 








MES3RS. LONGMANS, GREEN ¢& (0,8 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


General Literature.—‘‘ Athletics and Football,” 
by Montagu Shearman, with numerous illustrs. 
tions from drawings by Stanley Berkeley, and 
from iastantaneous photographs by G. Mitchell, 
in the ‘‘Badminton Library of Sports and 
Pastimes,” edited by the Duke of Beaufort 
and Alfred E. T. Watson; ‘‘The Life of 
the Right Hon. Sir Stratford Canning, Vis. 
count Stratford de Redcliffe, K.G., G.0.B, 
D.C.L., LL.D., &c.,”? from his private and 
official papers, by Stanley Lane-Poole, with 
three portraits, in 2 vols.; ‘‘The Literary 
Remains of Fleeming Jenkin, F.R.SS. L. &E, 
late Professor of Engineering in the University 
of Edinburgh,” edited by Sidney Colvin, with 
a memoir by Robert Louis Stevenson, in 2 vols; 
‘‘ Myth, Ritual, and Religion,” by Andrew 
Lang, in 2 vols. ; ‘‘ Johnny Nut and the Golden 
Goose,” done into English by Andrew Lang, 
from the French of Charles Deulin, illustrated 
by Am. Lynen ; ‘‘ The Marriage of Near Kin, 
considered with respect to the Law of Nations, 
the Result of Experience, and the Teachings of 
Biology,” by Alfred H. Huth, new edition; 
“‘ Biographies of Words,” by F. Max Miiller,s 
series of articles reprinted from (ood Words, 
with considerable additions, and a full discu- 
sion of the question of the original home of the 
Aryans; ‘An Inquiry into Socialism,” by 
Thomas Kirkup, author of the article m 
*‘ Socialism” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica; 
“ Picturesque New Guinea,” by J. W. Lindt, 
with fifty full- photographic illustration 
reproduced by the moe | Company, —? 
mounted on guards; “Studies in Naval 
tory : ers, ore Prof. John Knot 
Laughton, of King’s College, London ; “The 
History and Antiquities of Pudsey, in the Wet 
Riding of the County of York, with a Short 
Account of Fulneck, and Biographical Sketches 
of Eminent Natives,” by the late Simem 
Rayner, of Pudsey, edited, with a biographical 
sketch of the author, by William Smith, illu- 
trated by photographs, steel and wood 
gravings; ‘‘England and Napoleon in 1803: 
being the Despatches of Lord Whitworth snd 
others,” now first printed from the originals it 
the Record Office, edited, for the Royal Hit 
torical Society, by Oscar Browning ; ‘‘ Froms 
Garret,” and “Dreams to Sell: Poems,” by 
May Kendall; ‘‘ Poems of Many Years 
Many Places, 1839-1887,” by A Litelong 
Thinker and Wanderer; ‘‘ Our Sentimet! 
Journey through France and Italy,” by Jone! 
and Elizabeth Robins Pennell, with map 
numerous illustrations by J. Pennell. 
Science.—‘‘ A Manual of Operative — 
having special reference to many of the me 
Procedures,” by Arthur E. J. Barker, 
University College, London, with fifty ee 
woodcuts in the text; ‘“‘A Treatise om 
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Diseases of the Dog: being a Manual of Canine 
Pathology—especially ee for the Use of 
Veterinary Practitioners and Students,” by Prof. 
John Henry Steel, of the Bombay Veterinary 
College; ‘‘ Astronomy for Amateurs: a Practi- 
cal Manual of Telescopic Research adapted to 
Moderate Instruments,” edited by J. A. West- 
wood Oliver, with the assistance of Messrs. 
Maunder, Grubb, Gore, Denning, Franks, 
Eiger, Burnham, Capron, Backhouse, and 
others, with several illustrations; ‘‘ A Course 
of Lectures on Electricity, delivered before the 
Society of Arts,” by George Forbes; ‘‘ A Text- 
book of Elementary Biology,” by R. J. Harvey 
Gibson, of University liege, Liverpool ; 
“Modern Theories of Chemistry,” by Prof. 
Lothar Meyer, translated from the fifth edition 
of the German by Prof. P. Phillips Bedson, of 
the Durham College of Science, and Prof. W. 
Carleton Williams, of Firth College, Sheffield ; 
“The Testing of Materials of Construction,” 
embracing the description of testing machinery 
and apparatus auxiliary to mechanical testing, 
and an account of the most important researches 
on the strength of materials, by Prof. William 
Cawthorne Unwin; ‘“‘ A Handbook for Steam 
Users: being Notes on Steam Engine and 
Boiler Management and Steam Boiler Explo- 
sions,” by M. Powis Bale. 














































































MESSRS. GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


“THE British Army: its Regimental Records, 
Badges, Devices, &c.,” by Major J. H. Law- 
rence-Archer, with numerous illustrations. 
This volume has been prepared with the object 
of supplying in a handy and abridged form, 
and at a comparatively moderate price, the 
regimental records of every regiment of the 
British army, with illustrations of all the badges 
of corps, so that each regiment which already 
bas its own history in extenso may place along- 
side of it an epitome of the history of the whole 
of the others; ‘‘ The Story of Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene,’ done into English prose by J. E. 
Ravbeth; ‘‘Genealogy of the Pepys Family, 
1273-1887,” compiled by Walter Courtenay 
Pepys, 250 copies only; ‘‘The Revolutionary 
Movement of 1848-49 in Italy, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Germany,” with some examination 
of the previous thirty-three years, by C. 
Edmund Maurice, with an engraved frontis- 
piece and other illustrations; ‘‘ Canute the 
Great: a Cup of Water,” two new plays by 
Michael Field ; ‘‘Schumann’s Early Letters,” 
translated by M. Herbert, with a preface by 
Sir George Grove; ‘‘ Bryan’s Dictionary of 
Painters and Engravers,” with a list of ciphers, 
monograms, and marks, new edition, thoroughly 
revised and enlarged, by R. E. Graves and 
Walter Armstrong, Part IX. (Par-Rub); 
“Sophocles’ Electra,’ with introduction and 
notes by Dr. F. A. Paley; ‘‘ Grimm’s Teutonic 
Mythology,” vol. iv., containing additional 
notes and references by J. S. Stallybrass, and 
completing the work; ‘‘The Building of the 
British Islands,” a study in 5 ee evo- 
lution, with maps, by A. J. Jukes-Browne ; 
“Woollen and Worsted Cloth Manufacture,” 
by Roberts Beaumont, assistant-lecturer in the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds, forming the fifth 
Volume of the “Technological Handbooks”; 
tical end’ practical by Prebendary. Sadr; 
. practical, by Pre er ; 
Sermons on Old Testament Ye 
mon Lloyd; ‘‘ Frau Wilhelmine,” by Dr. J. 
Stinde, translated by Harriet F. Powell, the 
concluding volume of ‘‘ The Buchholz Family ”; 
“Mrs. Sharpe,” by the author of ‘‘ Shadrach,”’ 
m 3 vols.; ‘Poor Jack,” by Capt. Marryat, 
with forty-six suactaations Up a 
“ * om © Orig al w ; 
Hibernian Nights’ Entertainments,” by the 




















































late Sir Samuel Ferguson, two series; ‘‘ Mathe- 
matical Examples: a Collection of Examples in 
Algebra, Trigonometry, &c.,”’ compiled with a 
view to the needs of Army and Indian Civil Ser- 
vice Candidates, by J. M. Dyer and R. P. Smith. 
And the following additions to Bohn’s Libraries: 
‘*Seneca’s Minor Essays,” newly translated by 
A. Stewart; ‘‘ Victor Hugo’s Dramatic Works,” 
edited by Mrs. Newton Crosland ; ‘‘ Hoffmann’s 
Works,” translated by Major Ewing, vol. ii. ; 
**Dunlop’s History of Fiction,” with introduc- 
tion and supplement, bringing the work down 
to recent times, by Henry Wilson, in 2 vols. ; 
‘‘Ebers’ Egyptian Princess,” translated by 
Miss E. Buchheim ; ‘‘ Heaton’s Concise History 
of Painting,”’ new edition, revised by W. Cosmo 
Monkhouse ; ‘‘ Lucian’s Dialogues of the Gods, 
the Sea Gods, and the Dead,” translated and 
edited by Howard Williams ; ‘‘ The Early Diary 
of Frances Burney (Mdme. d’Arblay),” with 
notes, 








MESSRS. JOHN F. SHAW & CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


‘In ConVENT WALLS: the Story of the Des- 
nsers,” by Emily 8. Holt; ‘‘ His Adopted 
aughter; or, A Quiet Valley,” by Agnes 

Giberne; ‘‘City Snowdrops; or, a House of 

Flowers,” by M. E. Winchester; ‘‘The Shep- 

herd’s Darling,”’ by Brenda; ‘‘In the Dashing 

Days of Old; or, the World-wide Adventures 

of Willie Grant,” by Dr. Gordon Stables; 

“Right Onward; or, Boys and Boys,” by 

Ismay Thorn; ‘‘ Goldengates; or Rex Morti- 

mer’s Friend,” by M. L. Ridley; ‘‘ Armour 

Clad; or, Arthur's Victory,” by G. P. 

Dyer; ‘‘ Cousin Dora; or, Serving the 

King,” by Emily Brodie; ‘‘ Over the Hills 

and Far Away,” by Mrs. Stanley Leathes; 

** Dickie’s Secret,” by Catharine Shaw; 

“The Story of Little Hal and the Golden 

Gate,” by M. M. Butler; ‘‘ Joyce Tregarthen ; 

or, Obedience better than Sacrifice,” by Mrs. 

Clutton-Brock ; ‘‘ Will Foster of the Ferry,” by 

Agnes Giberne; ‘Mr. Bartholomew’s Little 

Girl; or, the Lost Image Regained,’ by 

L. Marston; ‘‘ Barney: a Soldier’s Story,” by 

the author of ‘“‘ Young Ishmael Conway” ; 

** Dora Araby or, the Patience of Hope,” by 

M. Irwin ; ‘‘ Tim’s Treasure, and how he Found 

it,” by Alice Lang; ‘‘ Acting on the Square,” 

by Boultwood; ‘‘Charlie’s Success,” by 

M. Seymour ; ‘‘ His Servants who Serve,” by 

Eleanor Grant; ‘‘ Left Behind; or, a Summer 

in Exile,” by J. Chappell; ‘‘One Day; or, 

Viola’s Wanderings,” by M. Chapman; ‘A 

Large Thought in a Large Word,” a new 

ket of the ‘‘Something for Sunday’”’ series, 
leap cliaht outline texts on card and paper, by 

Catharine Shaw. Three New Issues are to be 

added to ‘‘Shaw’s Home Series’’: ‘‘ Little 

Freddie,” by E. Everett Green ; ‘‘ Aunt Hester, 

and Why we Loved Her”; ‘‘ Nobody’s Lad,” 

by Leslie Keith. The annual volume of ‘‘ Our 

Darlings,” edited by Dr. Barnardo, containing 

coloured illustrations, pictures on every page, 

and attractive stories. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
CUPID’S DECADENCE, 


In ancient days, when all was young, 
And Love and Hope were rife, 
Dan ~—_ fed on rustic fare, 
And lived a country life. 


He rose betimes at break of day, 
And round the country harried : 

Upstirring hearts that were unwed, 
And soothing down the married. 


But then, on wider mischief bent, 
He hied him to the ci 


And finding much to sult his taste, 





He stayed there—more’s the pity. 


——— 


Men built him there a golden house, 
Bedight with golden stars ; 

They feasted him on golden grain, 
And wine in golden jars. 

They draped his pretty nakedness 
In richest cloth of gold, 

And set him up in business, 
Where Love was bought and sold. 

And thus he led a city life, 
Forgetting his nativity ; 

Since then he’s gone from ba‘ to worse, 
From Cupid to cupidity. 


Exuior Stock. 








THE ‘“* HENRY IRVING SHAKSPERE,” 


Messrs. Buackize & SoN announce a new 
illustrated edition of the works of Shakspere, 
under the joint editorship of Mr. Henry Irving 
and Mr. Frank A. Marshall, with the assistance 
of other Shaksperian scholars for special plays. 
The illustrations are by Mr. Gordon Browne. 

In addition to his share in the editorial work, 
Mr, Irving contributes a general introduction, 
the object of which is to show that Shakspere 
was a practical playwright, and that his plays 
were designed above all things for the stage. 
He proves how little warrant there was for the 
mutilation to which the dramas were subjected 
during the eighteenth and earlier part of the 
nineteenth centuries, and takes up a strong 
position in favour of giving them the com- 
pletest possible setting. 

The text is given entire, without garbling 
or mutilation. It has been subjected to 
critical and careful scrutiny; and in doubt- 
ful or corrupt passages the best readings 
of former editors have been adopted, or new 
and preferable readings substituted, the grounds 
for and against all changes of importance being 
fully set forth in the notes. To each play is 
appended a synopsis of original exsenlations 
adopted in it or proposed by the editor. A 
new feature is that each play is printed so as 
to furnish readers with an acting edition, 
arranged by Mr. Irving on the principle of 
preserving as much of the correct text as can 
be presented within a reasonably limited time. 
A simple line in the margin indicates the 
passages which are not essential for public or 
private representation. 

The introduction prefixed to each play is 
divided into three sections: the first of these 
takes up the literary history of the play; the 
second treats of its stage history, giving some 
account of the chief occasions on which it has 
been performed, with the names of the principal 
actors; the third consists of critical remarks 
on the subject, construction, and characters of 
the play, with an estimate of its merits as com- 
pared with others of Shakspere’s dramas. 

The notes to the plays are very numerous, 
difficult passages being di in them, and, 
if possible explained; while a great many 
subjects useful to the full understanding of the 
text are also elucidated. Many points are 
made clear that have been left untouched by 
former commentators; and the needs of the 
general reader, and not merely of the Shak- 
sperean student, have been always kept in view. 
Rare words and phrases are illustrated by quo- 
tations from Shakspere himself or his contem- 
poraries; and pesmgee from the old writers 
who have furnished the poet with some of his 
materials are often reproduced verbatim. The 
notes to the historical plays, or those in which 
historical personages largely figure, compriee 
brief biographical accounts of such personages. 
All the more important notes are placed at the 
end of each play, but there are also many foot- 
notes given on the pages below the text. These 
com) explanations of words which are 
obsolete or used in peculiar significations; also 





translations of Latin, French, Italian, or other 
foreign words employed. Peculiarities of pro- 
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nunciation are often pointed out in the foot- 
notes, special attention being devoted to the 
requisites of rhythm and metre. 

To each play is appended a list of words that 
occur only in that play—a feature that has a 
very interesting bearing on the literature with 
which Shakspere's mind was imbued at various 
periods of his career, and, indirectly, on the 
question of his being joint-author only of some 
of the plays. Each play is also furnished with 
a time analysis, showing the probable period of 
time covered by each scene and act, and the 
length of any intervals supposed to elapse in 
the course of representation. 

The illustrations have been drawn expressly 
for this edition by Mr. Gordon Browne, and 
are reproduced in facsimile of the original 
drawing. They will consist of thirty-seven 
full-page etchings, representing one of the 
more important scenes in each play, and 
above 550 designs placed in the text at the 
passages they illustrate. In further illustration, 
sketch maps will accompany certain of the 
plays, showing the countries in which, and the 
chief places where, the action is supposed to 
occur, 

The edition will be issued in eight volumes, 
small quarto, the first of which is announced to 
appear on November 15. An édition de luxe, 
limited to 150 copies, will be issued concurrently, 
choicely printed on highly finished paper, royal 
quarto, with India proofs of the etchings. 
Every copy will be numbered, and orders will 
be accepted only for the entire set of eight 
volumes. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Butow, O. Die Lisung der socialen Frage. 1. Thi. 
Der Racen-Ursprang der gesellschaftl. Frage. 
Berlin: Boettcher. 6 M. 

D’Hervitty, E. Aventures d’un petit gargon pré- 
historique ea France; récits des temps primitifs a 
la portée des enfants. Paris: Lib. Mondaine. 9 fr. 
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Bors, H. De priore Pauli ad Oorinthios epistula. 
Erlangen: Deichert. 4 M. 

LAGARDE, P.de, Purim. Kin Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Religion. Gittingen: Dieterich. 38 M. 


HISTORY. 


Karas, P. Die russisch-oesterreichische Allianz v. 
1746 u. ihre Vorgeschichte. Nach russ. u. oester- 
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GetsiTz,F.E. 9. Beitrag zur Geologie Mecklenburgs, 
Gistrow: Opitz. 2M. 

LO3SNER, M. Das Prinzip der Individuation nach der 
Lehre d. heil. Thomas u. seiner Schule. Pader- 
born: Schéningh. 3 M 

Grot, R. v. Ub. die in der hippokratischen Schriften- 
sammlung enthaltenen pharmakologischen Kenn’ 
nisse. Dorpat: Karow. 1 M. 50 Pf. 

HEBLER, OU. lemente der philosophischen Frei- 
heitslehre. Berlin: Reimer. 4 M. 

Kops, F. Ub. die fossilen Hilzer der Mecklenburger 
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feld: Fassbender. 2 M. 
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Heilbronn: Henninger. 5 M. _¥ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘‘ EMBELIF,” 
Melbourne, Victoria: Aug. 23, 1887. 

This word embelif occurs in Chaucer’s treatise 
on the ‘‘ Astrolabe,” and apparently not else- 
where. Chaucer speaks of embelif orisonte, 
embelif cercle, embelif angle, in opposition to 
rihte orisonte, riht cercle, riht angle. The mean- 
ing of the word is obviously ‘‘ oblique,” 
‘* slanting.” 

Prof. Skeat, in the glossarial index to the 
edition of the ‘‘ Astrolabe” prepared by him 
for the Early English Text Society, declares 
himself unable to conjecture to what language 
it belongs, and adds: ‘‘ It looks like an extra- 
ordinary corruption of the word oblique.” 

In the early French romances (¢.g., in the 
Lancelot du Lac) I have frequently come across 
an old word—beli, belic, or belif—used as a term 
of heraldry, in the sense of ‘* slantwise.” This 
word is derived by Paulin Paris from Latin 
obliquus (the form belif being accounted for by 
the consonantalisation of the w—obliquvus) ; and 
this etymology has been accepted, I believe, by 
M. A. Darmesteter, and other recent authorities. 
Surely embelif, then, is simply the French en 
belif, from Latin in obliquo. 

If this be the case, it is primarily an adverb; 
and it is noteworthy that Chaucer several times 
so employs it: ¢.g., in part ii., § 28, he says: 
‘‘Thise same signes... ben cleped tortuos 
signes or kroked signes for they arisen embelif 
on oure Orisonte.”’ 

With regard to the word belic or belif, I may 
add that Cotgrave, Littré, and others, explain 
it as meaning red, gules—‘‘Terme de blason. 
Couleur rouge, dite aussi gueules,” says Littré, 
without giving any etymology. That this is 
incorrect is shown not only by the derivation of 
the word, but also by the fact that one reads of 
‘*bandes de belic blanches.”” The expression 
‘‘ bande de belic”’ seems to mean simply what 
we call in heraldry a ‘‘ bend,” without any 
reference to colour. PaGET TOYNBEE. 


Cambridge : Oct, 5, 1887. 
Permit me to add that the above etymology 
has been kindly pointed out to me more than 





(Oct. 8, 1887.—No. 808, 
ce of my edition of 


once since the a 
Chaucer’s ‘‘ yah ” in 1872, though I have 


taken no opportunity of publishing it, 
difficulty consisted in not recognising the a 
position en as forming a part of the word. 

Mr. Fitzedward Hall long ago sent me, 
quotation, showing that the word occurs again 
in Lydgute, though I dare say he took it from 
Chaucer. Lydgate uses the phrase “and by 
embelif tournynge”’; the original of which js 
to be found at fol. cxxxvii., back, of De Guile. 
ville’s ‘‘Romant des trois pelerinages,” o4, 
1500—‘‘ et par obliques tournemens.” 

Further information is to be had by consult. 
ing Godefroy’s Old-French Dictionary, 4,, 
belif. He gives quotations for the phrases g 
beslif, de belif, and en belif, all in the sense of 
‘‘across.” Thus ‘‘ii. voies en belif la terre,” 
i.e., two ways across the land, occurs in Raoul 
de Boun, Le Livere des Reis de Brittani (see 
P. Meyer, Bullet. de la Soc. des A. T., 1878, 
p. 110). WALTER W. SKzat. 


[The radical is treated in the New English 
Dictionary, under the form Bele/, with two 
quotations for a belef, as an adverbial phrase, 
in sense “obliquely, aslant, scarfwise,” and 
with a reference to Chaycer’s Embelife. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Murray a belef represents Old 
French @ belif, beslif (late Latin type *bis-liquus 
=obliquus), cf. French beslong, Mediaeval Latin 
beslongus=Latin oblongus.—ED, ACADEMY. | 








THE IRISH MSS. IN THE FRANOISCAN CONVENT, 
DUBLIN. 
London : Sept. 22, 1887, 

In No. 5 of the Géttingische gelehrte Anczeigen 
(March 1, 1887) Herr Prof. Doctor Heinrich 
Zimmer, who presently fills to overflowing the 
chair of Sanskrit in the University of Greif- 
swald, for the second time does me the honour 
to mention my name; and in a manner which 
for the second time leaves nothing to be 
desired on the score of gratuitous personal 
impertinence. 

To-day I will only deal with a certain 
proposition based upon the postulate da er 
wenig davon verstand, and will on the spot, 
and in Dr. Zimmer’s own individuality, demon- 
strate not merely what wenig davon verstehen is, 
but the full force of durchaus und durchaus gar 
nichts davon verstehen. This learned person has 
ever since 1881 been fairly running amuck: it 
is now high time that, as he passes in his 
wild career, he should be lassoed, brought 
up short and in some small measure put upon 
his defence. 

In the library of the Franciscan Convvnt, 
Merchant’s Quay, Dublin, there is a very fine 
copy on vellum of the famous Agallamh 
Senérach, or ‘‘ Dialogue of the Ancient Men.” 
Bibliographical details being beside the present 
question, it will suffice to say that this MS. 
has all the appearance of having been written 
in the fifteenth century. It contains many 
marginalia, apparently written by successive 
proprietors or readers, and of these memoranda 
one bears date 1584 (not as Dr. Zimmer prints, 
1589). But at the end of the codex are several 
short compositions in the cursive hand of the 
early seventeenth century. Let us consider Dr. 
Zimmer’s treatment of one of these, which 
the above-mentioned paper he prints thus: Mo 
mheallacht ort a Phinn, varlind atdoi gohole mar 
nach (?) bfuarustu regles, ata in lebran fein gohole. 
Here is what the MS. shows luce clarius, to use 
the doctor’s own stock phrase : 

** Mo mhallacht ort a phinn. 

dar linn atavi go hole. 

mar nach bhfuaras thu re glés. 

ata in lebhran fein go hole.”’ 
This quatrain, which is in the spoken langusg? 
of the present day, he has taken {or a bit of 

rose. He has run the words together to pleas? 

himeclf , instead of leaving ;jthem as the 
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snd com: wrote them and I kere print 
them; while, for the word mallacht ‘‘ a curse” 
he substitutes meallacht, the abstract noun of 
the adjective meallach ‘‘gratus, amenus.” 
Other discrepancies I pass by, and come at once 
to a delicious little commentary appended to 
the Irish stanza, This I take the liberty to 
translate : 


“Jf you consider that numerous episodes of the 
text treat of the gallant adventures of Finn Mac 
Cumail, of Ossian, of Oailte and of other heroes, 
you will comprehend how an austerely minded 
jriar could, in a fit of ascetic zeal, suffer himself 
tobe so far carried away as to use the words ‘be 
cursed O Fingal, [the italics are mine] and to call 
the MS. ‘a bad book.’ ”” 


Now for a modest super-commentary. 

The Irish lines literally rendered = ‘my 
curse on thee O pen. In my opinion thon art 
bad, AsI did not get hold of thee to mend 
thee. The little book itself is bad” (i.e., the 
book has suffered). Here a phinn, the voca- 
tive of peann, ‘a pen,” has been taken for 
a Fhinn, the vocative of Fionn, a proper name. 
A truly portentous blunder on the part of one 
who not only professes to be a master in 
Israel where abstruse philological problems 
are involved, but to possess practically and 
fluently the living language, seeing that a 
phinn is pronounced a finn, whereas a Fhinn 
sounds «a Inn (“‘fh” being everywhere 

uiescent), The attempt to hold up the 
Gusianic heroes as a gang of eighteenth cen- 
tury coureurs de ruelles is rich in the extreme; 
in fact, among the many ‘‘ pot-shots” that 
Dr. Zimmer has made in the Irish preserves 
he has never made a more egregrious miss 
than at this little poem. That is saying a 
good deal, but so it is. To cap the whole 
matter, there is in the same collection a paper 
MS. written in 1626-27 by Hugh O’Dogherty 
and Niall O’Kane, members of the Irish Fran- 
ciscan community in the Low Countries. Of 
this volume one portion is a transcript of the 
aforesaid vellum MS. (No 12), the rest consists 
of Ossianic . Those two good brothers 
of St. Francis were not, I fear, quite up to Dr. 

Zimmer’s standard of propriety, for, though 
their book contains various marginalia, there 
is nothing to show that either of them ‘turned 
hair” during the writing of it, and for the 
best of reasons: there was nothing in their sub- 
ject matter to call forth any manifestation of 
asketischer Kifer. Again, inside the end board 
of this MS. isa memorandum in Irish which 
I here translate: ‘Of this book the poor 
brother, Donall Maglone, had (permissu superi- 
— use in the year of the Lord’s Age 

The Ossianic poems in this codex number 
sixty-nine. Dr. Zimmer prints the initial lines 
ofall, and a careful collation of his paper with 
the orginal MS. shows that he has given fifty- 
one out of sixty-nine inaccurately. In some 
instances his errors are very serious, e.g., for 
diabhin caill ‘a cradle or crib of hazel” of 
the MS., he prints cliabén cuil “a cradle of 
incest” ; for a bhend na nuabharr we get abend 
nan wabar, the former meaning “ O hill of the 

ight summits,” the latter “‘O hill of the 
pride” ; and the mistake is intensified by putting 
wabar “ pride” in the gen. pl., which is as much 
nst usage as “prides” would be in 
lish. These all are no slips of the pen; 
they proceed from ignorance of the language. 

A man may do a good deal, and do it well, 
with the “prehistoric accent” and other 
abstruse matters, but translating is quite 
‘nother affair. Dr. Zimmer has here printed a 
great many marginalia from these two Francis- 
remap I have translated one of them for 
wim and challenge him to translate the others, 
immediately and without a ing to the good 
nature of my friend Mr. ennessy, or of any 


With one portion of Dr. Zimmer’s paper I am 
happy to be able in the fullest sense of the 
word to agree, and that is where he acknow- 
ledges the great kindness and couztesy of the 
Franciscan brethren on Merchant’s Quay, 
which (not for the first time) I too experienced 
last month, when I chanced to spend a few 
days in Dublin. 

StanpisH H, O’Grapy. 








‘*VARIAE LECTIONES.” 
Clifton: Oct, 2, 1887. 
In your reviewer’s very kind notice of A 
Second School Poetry Book (‘AcADEMY, Sep- 
tember 10) he refers, nevertheless, to the 
‘unpardonable blot” of gods for birds in Love- 
lace’s poem ‘‘To Althea.”” The poem was 
copied from Southey’s British Poets, which has 
the reading gods; and that this was not an 
oversight on Southey’s part is shown by an 
English Anthology of the last century, whose 
compiler (I do not know whether for the first 
time) suggests birds for gods and linnet-like 
confined for like committed linnets as improve- 
ments on the reading of the edition of 1649 
(I presume the first), published nine years 
before the author’s death. And I see that Mr. 
Palgrave, in his last edition of the ‘‘ Golden 
Treasury,” has substituted gods for the birds of 
the previous editions, with the following note: 
‘* Gods; thus in the original; Lovelace, in his 
fanciful way, making here a mythological 


allusion, Birds, commonly substituted, is 
without authority.” 
Kingsley’s line, ‘‘ Was never salmon got that 


shone so fair,” in which, I remember, got was 
quoted as a misprint in your review of the first 
book, was copied from the complete edition of 
Kingsley’s poems published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan, and was, I am told, so written by him, 
and afterwards altered without his sanction. 
Near for ne'er in Wordsworth’s “ Solitary 
Reaper” is, of course, a misprint, and I am 
much obliged to your reviewer for pointing it 
out, M. A. Woops. 





The reviewer confesses his fault. He can only 
offer the following explanation, for what it may 
be worth. 

As to Lovelace’s poem, he had consulted 
Prof. Henry Morley’s anthology of Cavalier 
and Puritan song entitled The King and the 
Commons (1868), the compiler of which somewhat 
ostentatiously avers (Introduction, pp. xxi.- 
xxii.) that, in order to avoid misprints and the 
liberties of previous editors, ‘‘ where he did not 
himself possess original editions to quote from, 
he looked for them in the reading room of the 
British Museum.” And yet he gives (p. 51) 


** The birds that wanton in the air.’’ 


It must be admitted that ‘“‘ gods” a 
with the conceit in the two first 
same stanza : 
** When love with unconfined wings 
Hovers within my gates.” 


A curious example of the fatal facility of 
misquotation may be found in the case of this 
very poem in the current number of the Fort- 
nightly Review (p. 581), where Mr. Edwin 
Arnold is represented as entitling it ‘‘To Althea 
in Prison,” ascribing it to Lord Lovelace, and 
making both the second and fourth lines of the 
first stanza end with “gates.” However, Mr. 
Edwin Arnold does give ‘‘ gods.” 

As to the line in “‘ The Sands of Dee,” the 
reviewer had consulted the collected edition of 
Kingsley’s poems published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan in 1884, uniform with the Eversley 
edition of the novels. This has (p. 103) the 
common reading : 

** Was never salmon yet that shone so fair.’’ 
Here again it must be admitted that “got” has 


s better 
ines of the 





oné else who really ‘knows Irish.” 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Oct. 10,8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Anatomy, 
Introductory,” by Prof. John Marshall. 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 12,8 p.m. Microscopical: “ Twenty- 
four new species of Rotifera,” by Mr. P. H. Gosse; 
** Observations on the Metamorphoses of Amoebae 
and Actinophrys,” by Mr. C. R. Beaumont 
Fray, Oct. 14, 8 = Royal Academy: “The Bones 
of the Human Boiy,” I., by Prof. John Marshall. 








SCIENCE. 
A NEW CRITICAL THEORY OF THE “ CULEX.” 


‘“‘Studien auf dem Gebiete der Rémischen 
Poesie und Metrik.” Von Dr. Richard 
Hildebrandt.—I. Vergil’s Culex. (Leip- 
zig.) 

Tais work appears to be the first instalment 
of a series of more or less elaborate studies on 
Roman poetry. In it, for the first time, I 
believe, the Culex is subjected to a minute 
examination of the thorough-going German 
kind, as will be obvious to anyone who com- 
pares its 176 pages with the slight discussion 
given tothe same poem in Ribbeck’s Appendix 
Vergiliana. The only work known to me 
which can claim to speak with equal minute- 
ness on any of the Vergilian opuscula (I do 
not include here the Aetna) is Niike’s admir- 
able monograph on the Dirae, published 
posthumously in 1847. But the scope of 
Nike’s work is wholly different from the 
scope of Dr. Hildebrandt’s.’ Niike was no 
sceptic. He accepted the view of Scaliger 
that the Dirae was by Valerius Cato, and was 
in no sense of the word a follower of the 
destructive school of criticism. Dr. Hilde- 
brandt, on the contrary, deals with the Culex 
as the theologians of Germany have dealt in 
successive schools with the Hebrew and 
Christian scriptures. His book may fairly 
be compared with these, and may, therefore, 
be thought in some senses to mark a new 
period in the development of criticism as 
applied to these opuscula. 

Suetonius tells us that Lucan in the preface 
to one of his works, when comparing himself 
with Vergil, ventured to say “et quantum 
mihi restat ad Culicem!’—words which, 
whether explained with Ribbeck ‘‘ how much 
younger am I than the author of the Culex,” 
or, with Hildebrandt, ‘‘ how far inferior is my 
work to the Culex,” prove that a poem known 
as Culex, and ascribed to Vergil’s youth, was 
read and considered to be genuine in the time 
of Nero. Statius, in the preface to his first 
book of Silvae, ranks the Culex with the 
Batrachomyomachia as the juvenile perform- 
ances of two great poets; and in his Geneth- 
liacon Lucané speaks of certain works of Lucan 
as composed ante annos Culicis Maroniani, t.e., 
before the age at which Vergil wrote his 
Culex. Martial, viii. 56.20, and again xiv. 185, 
mentions the Culex as preliminary to the 
Aeneid. 

It is certain, therefore, that, as early as 
the first half of the first century a.p., a 
poem called Culex was in circulation which 
was ascribed to Vergil’s youth. This agrees 
with the statements of Servius (Prolegom. to 
Aeneid), and Suetonius, if he be the author of 
the Vita Vergilii known as Donatus’s, that 
among the works popularly attributed to 
Vergil was a Oulex. 

Was this poem, which was read by Lucan, 
Statius, Martial, Suetonius, Servius, identical 
with the Culex that has come down to us 





a Kingsleian smack. 


jin many MSS., some of them as early as the 
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ninth century? Dr. Hildebrandt’s reply to 
this question is that our Culex contains what 
was the original poem, plus a vast amount of 
posteriorly superinduced padding. He traces 
in the 414 verses of the extant poem two 
distinct hands—one the genuine Vergil, as we 
may imagine him in early youth ; the other a 
Christian of a much later, perhaps a post- 
Augustinian, time. The genuine portions are 
marked by a careful, almost photographic, 
reproduction of nature and natural objects; 
the superinduced additions by a pedantic, 
lamp-laboured, tasteless accumulation of 
mythological stories and personages. What 
there is in them of nature-description is got 
from books. The language, too, is faulty and 
might come from an imitator of Vergil, never 
from Vergil himself—even at the age of six- 
teen. Christian influences are discernible, and 
the doctrine of Purgatory is not obscurely 
adumbrated. And these forged additions form 
by far the larger part of our extant Oulez. 
The genuine poem of Vergil which lies em- 
bedded in them consists of ninety-six verses 
only ; a centre and two side-wings, which are 
symmetrically grouped 24 + 48 + 24. 

The first side-section consists of two seg- 
ments, each of twelve verses, 45-57 (omitting 
v. 50), 98-109. The centre or nucleus, which 
comprises the main action of the poem—+.e., 
the approach of the serpent, the description 
of its body, its preparation for attacking the 
goat-herd, the waking of the goat-herd by the 
gnat’s timely sting, the tumult of the goat- 
herd’s feelings, his energetic and instantaneous 
defence by means of a strong sapling, the 
death of the serpent, the renewed and now 
secure sleep of the goat-herd, the appearance 
to him in a dream of the gnat’s ghost—all 
this, narrated in language which (with some 
trifling alterations) is not unworthy of the 
author of the Helogues, Georgics, and Aeneid, 
comprises vv. 157-201, 206-209. The second 
side-section, like the former, is made up of 
two segments: vv. 210-212, 223-231, and 
vv. 385-387, 390—# of 395 with 4 of 411 
(t.¢., &@ compounded verse), 412-414. This 
second side-wing contains (1) the complaint 
of the gnat, which had lost its life in saving 
the life of the goat-herd, and now craves the 
reward of this kind interference ; (2) the con- 
struction by the grateful goat-herd of a tomb, 
accompanied by an appropriate inscription. 
Both (1) and (2) consist of twelve verses each. 

This result will not astohish anyone fami- 
liar with much German and some Dutch criti- 
cism ; nor, indeed, with Peerlkamp’s almost 
forgotten analysis of the Odes of Horace. I 
have found Dr. Hildebrandt’s similar analysis 
of the Culex interesting. It is marked 
throughout by care, patience, and a fair 
amount of research ; but convincing it is not. 
It is very difficult to imagine, ¢.g., any poet, 
much more the young Vergil, rushing so very 
literally in medias res as to begin with the 
abrupt, ‘‘ Propulit e stabulis ad pabula laeta 
capellas Pastor,” &c. Compare this with 
what our Oulex actually gives us, ‘‘ Lusimus, 
Octaui, gracili modulante Thalia.” Most 
readers of poetry will probably side with me 
in preferring this to what Dr. Hildebrandt 
would offer us. But he is not content with 
cutting away our existing exordium of twenty 
verses; the invocation to Apollo, Pales, and 
Octavius which follows it is condemned also, 
partly as inconsistent in its grandiloquence 





with the self-disparaging tone of the first 
exordium, and partly as an obvious imitation 
of the opening lines of the Aetna. To this 
criticism I must demur. The two invocations 
perhaps bear traces of being known, the one 
to the author of the other; but there is 
nothing to show that the invocation of the 
Aetna preceded that of the Culex, though no 
doubt the sancte puer of Cul. 26 could hardly 
have been written by young Vergil to young 
Octavius. It might, I think, have been 
written soon after the battle of Actium; it 
might well have been written ten years later. 
To say that it has a Christian look, and that 
its author thought of Vergil’s relation to 
Octavius as of 8S. John the Baptist to Jesus 
Christ, is to trifle with criticism. Meanwhile, 
let us be grateful to Dr. Hildebrandt for 
fixing our attention on a point which may 
help us to a different theory from his, viz., 
that the Culex was not by Vergil, young, 
middle-aged, or old, but by a junior con- 
temporary, familiar with all Vergil’s works, 
and writing at a time when Augustus, if not 
yet actually deified, was habitually treated as 
divine. 

Again, I cannot feel the difference which 
Dr. Hildebrandt draws between the faultless 
96 genuine, and the 318 spurious, verses. 
Take, for instance, the passage O bona pas- 
toris (58-97), in which the life of the country 
is eulogised, and to which the famous counter. 
part in Georgie 11., O fortunatos nimium 
obviously supplied the leading motifs. Our 
critic finds this ideal picture in our Culex so 
far removed from the actual life of goat-herds 
as to be quite inconsistent with the exact, 
minute, almost severe, drawing from life of 
the real Culez. He might just as well say 
that the minute directions about planting 
trees in Georgic II. could not have been 
written by the author of the idyllic, utterly 
unreal picture of country happiness with 
which the same Georgic ends. Or, again, 
to take a specific instance, the verse Zundebant 
tenero uiridantia gramina morsu is pronounced 
spurious (1) because there could have been no 
green grass on the hills at midsummer, (2) 
because goats do not bite tenderly, but with 
a sharp jerk. I hope I shall not be thought 
presumptuous if I ask Dr. Hildebrandt 
whether his observation of the goat and its 
ways is actual, or got from books, because the 
most exact descriptions given by the pro- 
foundest, observers of nature can only be 
general—place, time, conditions of weather 
or body, produce variations which are excep- 
tional and particuler. Can anyone believe 
that an Italian, to whom the goat is a familiar 
object, would speak of its cropping the herbage 
with a tender bite if he had not witnessed it ? 
I confess that to me the fact of such a 
description occurring in a poem elsewhere 
remarkable for ita accuracy of observation, far 
from suggesting any such inference as Dr. 
Hildebrandt draws from it, would be a reason 
for distrusting those mere general impressions 
which alone books can convey. * 

But there is so much to say that I must 
reserve what else I have to object for the 
pages of the Classical Review. 


Rosinson Ex. 
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MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


American Journal of Mathematics. Vol, ix 
No. 4. (Baltimore.) In this number we hay, 
abstracts of xxv. to xxxii. of Prof. Sylvester, 
lectures on ‘‘The Theory of Reciprocants” 
(pp. PRE co This present course is promise] 
to be concluded in a subsequent number. ()p; 
previous notes have sufficiently indicated thy 
these lectures form a remarkable contribution 
to the higher mathematics, and that they hay, 
already led to much good work among th 
younger mathematicians in the University of 
Oxford. The memoir that follows (pp, 353. 
380), ‘Sur une Classe de Nombres remarqus. 
bles,” by M. Maurice d’Ocagne, is on a clay 
of numbers which the methéaihticlen comes 
across again and again, and which, like 
Bernoulli’s and Euler’s numbers, “ jouent u 
réleimportantdans maintes formules d’ analyse,” 
Arrange the numbers in rows and column 
(as on a chessboard), then the fourth and fifth 
rows are 1, 7, 6, 1; 1, 15, 25, 10, 1; wher 
15 = 27 +1, 25=364+7; 10=4146, and 
so on, the law of formation being now obvious, 
Many interesting results are collected in the 
memoir. The number (and volume) close 
with ‘‘ Extraits de Deux Lettres addressées} 
M. Craig par M. Hermite (sur la Formule de 
Fourier, sur une Formule de Gauss, and sur une 
Formule de Weierstrass) ” and ‘‘ Two Proofs of 
Cauchy’s Theorem,” by F. Franklin. 


Higher Algebra; a sequel to Elementary 
Algebra for Schools. By H. 8. Hall and 8. R 
Knight. (Macmillan.) This, as its title indi- 
cates, is the advanced volume promised by our 
authors on the appearance of their school text- 
book, and is as admirably adapted for college 
students as its predecessor was for schools. It 
is a well-arranged and _ well-reasoned-out 
treatise, and contains much that we have not 
met with before in similar works, though the 
writers admit their indebtedness to Dr. Toi- 
hunter’s treatise, For instance, we note as 
specially good the articles on convergency and 
divergency of series, on the treatment of 
series generally, and the treatment of con- 
tinued fractions. The subject of probability 
is very intelligibly treated on the lines of 
Whitworth’s Choice and Chance ; and much more 
matter is introduced, for which our authors are 
indebted to the advice of the Rev. T. 0. 
Simmons, whose contributions on this branch 
of algebra are well known to readers of the 
Educational Times. Determinants have their 
now usual niche, and a good part of the book 
is taken up with those parts of the theory of 
equations which of late years have crept into 
scholarship examination papers. A clearly 
written text, a large store of well-choses 
examples, good print, and handy size, leave 
little, if aught, to be desired by the student 
The book is almost indispensable, and will b 
found to improve upon acquaintance. 


Elementary Trigonometry. By the Rev. 1. 
Roach. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) This 
work does not call for any special remark 
The author has “ endeavoured to explain care- 
fully each step, and to slur over no diftioull, 
and so, we would hope, do other writers. ¢ 
cannot say that the book is better than s0y 
other on the same subject ; but it is a good text- 
book, and the matter is clearly put. There 18, % 
in most other similar works, a large store of & 
amples, many of which are given as parts of 


the examination papers in which they were 
originally set. The appearance of the volume 
is such as we are used to in works from the 
Oxford Press. 
Four-Figure Mathematical Tables: = 
isi I metrical 


prising Logarithmic and Trigono 
Tables, and Tables of Squares, Square 

and Reci: . By J.T. Bottomley. (Msc 
millan.) A handy and compact cole 
likely to be very serviceable to physicists 
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others. At theend isa collection of useful 
formulas and constants. We would suggest 
that a few lines should be devoted to the 
powers and reciprocal powers of x. 


Exercises in Arithmetic. By J. Hamblin 
§mith. (Rivingtons.) These are “ arranged 
gnd adapted to the sections" in the same 
gathor’s treatise on arithmetic, and form a use- 
fal means of testing a pupil’s khowledge after 
he has read the bookwork corresponding to 
soy particular exercise. Answers are given at 
the end. 























TRUBNER’S “ ORIENTAL SERIES.” 


Tus following new volumes are announced by 
Messrs. Triibner & Co. asin preparation in their 
“Oriental Series ”’: 

Asecond series of ‘‘ Linguistic and Oriental 
Essays,” written between the years 1847 and 
1887, by Dr. R. N. Cust, hon. secretary of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, with six maps; a second 
gries of ‘‘ Miscellaneous Papers relating to 
Indo-China and the Indian Archipelago,” re- 
ptinted for the Straits branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society from the Journals of the Royal 
Asiatic, Bengal Asiatic, and Royal Geographical 
Societies, &c., edited by Dr. R. Rost, librarian 
to the India Office, in 2 vols., with several 
special indexes; an English edition of ‘‘ Albe- 
rini’s India,” containing a preface, translation 
of the Arabic Text, notes, and indexes, by Prof. 
Edward Sachau, of Berlin, in 2 vols. ; ‘‘ Essays 
on the Intercourse of the Chinese with Western 
Countries in the Middle Ages and on Kindred 
Subjects,” by Dr. E. Breitschneider, physician 
tothe Russian Legation at Pekin; ‘‘The Life 
of Hiuen Tsiang, by the Shamans Hwui Li and 
Yen-tsung,” forming a sequel to the ‘‘ Si-yu- 
ki,” with a preface, containing an account of 
the works of I-Tsing, by Prof. Samuel Beal, 
of University College, London ; ‘‘ A Sketch. of 
the Modern Languages of Oceania,” by Dr. 
R. N. Cust, being a companion volume to the 
ne: author's **Modern Languages of the 








































CORRESPON DENCE. 


THE HYKSOS. 


Plymouth : Oct. 3, 1887. 
It is with great satisfaction that I note so 
sound an authority as Dr. Taylor publishing 
his belief in a Turanian element of Egyptian 
population—a view which also finds expression 
inhis Htruscan Researches. It is equally satis- 
factory to find that he regards the Hittites (or 
their chiefs, at least) as Mongolian. Since 1883 
have constantly urged this view in opposition 
to that which would make them Alarodian. I 
find that more than one scholar now admits the 
Mongolian theory to be correct. 
only point on which it appears to me 
that further light is required concerns the 
antiquity of the Turanian element in Egypt. 
There are at least 200 Tartar words in the 
Egyptian dictionary, and some of these are 
traced to the time of the earliest monuments. 
It seems to me, also, that a Tartar type may 
Tecognisable in the early wooden statues and 
other representations of Egyptians long before 
Hyksos period. The question is, I think, 
worthy of further study. 
' The question whether the Tartar language of 
de Hittites is to be compared with Akkadian 
seas on our estimate of the character of 
language. I do not find that any ex- 
ve comparison seems to have been 
tempted ; but I do find that in some 800 
ases the Akkadian words determined by Lenor- 
qaut and Delitzsch are easily comparable with 
Tutar roots, 
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THE FINNIC ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS, 
St. John’s College, Oxford: Oct. 1, 1887. 

The subject of Canon Isaac Taylor’s paper 
before the British Association, of which an 
abstract appeared in the AcapEMy of Sep- 
tember 17, is so interesting and important that 
perhaps I may venture, though having no 
claims to speak with authority, to mention 
what at first sight seem serious difficulties in 
the way of accepting it. 

In the first place, if the location of the 
primitive Aryan race in Finland be correct, 
should we not have expected that the Finnish 
language would stand in much the same 
relation to the Teutonic languages as a whole, 
as Gothic does to the Scandinavian group ? 
mean that just as Gothic is most closely allied 
to the latter, but forms in certain respects a 
transition to the other branches of the Teutonic 
languages, so Finnish would resemble most 
closely the Teutonic languages in their most 
primitive words, but form a transition between 
them and the Slavonic, Celtic, and other 
branches of Aryan family? But what do we 
actually find? We get in Finnish, to begin 
with, a very large number of words which stand 
in an almost unvarying phonetic relationship 
to corresponding words in Gothic, Swedish, or 
Icelandic. Now, as many of these are un- 
doubtedly loan-words, borrowed by the Fins 
from their known constant intercourse with 
Sweden from a far distant date (and I think 
Canon Isaac Taylor admits as much), is it not 
reasonable to suppose that all words which 
only differ from Swedish, Gothic, or Icelandic 
in their regular phonetic differences are words 
borrowed from the same source ? But this, if 
admitted, would at once cut at the root of the 
theory, because such a word as kulta, “ gold,” 
for instance, must then be considered a loan- 
word. The changes of g into k, and d into f¢, 
take place, without a single exception, I 
believe, in words borrowed from Swedish. In 
the same way words appear to have been 
borrowed from other sources from a very early 
date. Isit not extremely likely, for example, 
that swola (‘‘ salt”) is after all only the Russian 
sol? The change of o into wo is regular in 
borrowed Swedish words, as in tuoli (*‘ seat”’) 
from stol. We seem hardly then justified in 
saying that gold and salt were articles known 
to the primitive Fins. 

In the second piace, besides these loan- 
words, we get a very large number of others 
which have no obvious connexion with any 
Aryan words. These comprise nearly all those 
likely to be used by a primitive people in a state 
of civilisation corresponding very nearly to that 
of the Swedes in their Bronze Age. Such are 
the names of all the common domestic animals, 
except lammas (‘‘ sheep”) and pukki (‘* buck ”’) ; 
but there are also several Finnish names for 
these animals in different states of sex, age, &c. 
Such are also the words for a house and its 
necessary parts, as distinct from the furniture, 
tables, seats, benches, &c., which may well 
have been a later introduction. Such, again, 
are nearly all words for the common objects of 
nature—sun, moon, star, wood, hill, river and 
the like. To these we may add very nearly all 
words for the common animals and plants 
indigenous in Finland. Among these classes 
of words we have, no doubt, one or two striking 
exceptions. Lohi (‘‘salmon”’) may be an Aryan 
word; but the other indigenous fish have with, 
I believe, only one exception, Finnish names. 
Is it likely that the primitive Fins were able to 
catch salmon, but not eels, perch, or strimming, 
all of which abound in the gulf of Bothnia, and 
the two first in the Finnish lakes? Again, vesi 
(** water” or‘‘lake’’) and meri (“‘sea”’) are prob- 
ably both ~ words ; but the latter is, at any 
rate believed by Thomsen to be merely a loan- 
word = Gothic marei. The word veri seems 





few exceptions are hardly enough to seriously 
affect the general argument. The natural 
conclusion of all this would seem to be that 
when the Fins first came into contact with the 
Swedes they were in an early, but not 
altogether primitive, state of civilisation. 

It may be argued that, all this admitted, 
even this lower stratum of Finnish, if I may 
call it so, may be proved by philological analysis 
to contain a very early Aryan element. This I 
should not care, and feel quite incompetent, 
to dispute; but it appears far less than what 
Canon Isaac Taylor aims at proving. The 
words expressing relationship would certainly 
appear on the face of them to go strongly 
against the theory he advances. The only 
words of the kind which have any appearance 
of being Aryan, are ditti ‘‘mother,” sisér 
“sister,” and tytiéir “daughter.” But the first 
of these is, according to Thompsen, merely a 
loan word = Gothic aithei, and the real Finuish 
word is emi. This is still used of animal 
mothers, and in the form of emo of the human 
mother. Sisér appears to be merely a corrup- 
tion of Swedish syster similar to what takes 
place in every nursery. Tytir again seems to 
be merely another form of the Finnish ftytté 
“girl.” This is rendered still more probable 
from the fact that the Swedish poika or pojka 
“boy,” is used in Finnish in the sense of ‘‘ son ”’ 
as well, It would appear then that there were 
originally no special words in Finnish for son 
or daughter. 

The view here suggested seems to gain 
further support from archaeology. According 
to Dr. Montelius, the antiquities of the Stone 
Age in Finland are quite different in type from 
those of the south of Sweden and of Denmark. 
They resemble those of the northern and middle 
parts of Sweden and Lapland. It is, therefore, 
supposed that Finland was once inhabited by a 
Lappish or some kindred race. This would 
seem to show that the primitive Fins immigrated 
into the country probably from the East. In 
this case, they probably borrowed the language 
of the conquered race. But if so, the ethno- 
logical argument falls to the ground. We 
should have to look to the modern Laps, rather 
than the Fins, as the most representative type 
of the true Aryan race, which, of course. is 
absurd. If, on the other hand, the Fins 
brought their language with them, and the 
Laps derived it from them, no argument can be 
drawn from the Finnish language to support 
the theory that the Aryan race came from the 
shores of the Baltic. With that theory, on 
other grounds, I neither venture nor wish to 
quarrel ; I only feel inclined, with all humility, 
to call in question some of the grounds on 
which Canon Isaac Taylor has based it. 

F. H. Woops. 








THE LETTER ‘‘SH” ON INDO-SCYTHIAN OOINS. 
Fulham: Sept. 30, 1887. 

Dr. Mark Aurel Stein’s reply to my criticism 
is far from conclusive, and my chief objection 
to his doubtful identification of the letter ‘‘ sh” 
on Indo-Scythian coins with the Greek sampi 
still stands. good. 

I do not know how far it is correct to say 
that the contemporary form of sampi remains 
to be discovered. Dr. Stein’s original com- 
munication (ACADEMY, September 10) gives 
several shapes, the nearest in date of which 
sere 200 B.c.) has the form of T. In Dr. 

saac Taylor’s Alphabet, ii., p. 95, from which 
these forms were borrowed, the author remarks 
that the uncial form of that ‘late can be easil 
recognised in the minuscule form of the nint 
century A.D. This latter form only differs by a 
greater length of the hasta in both directions, 
the two pendent strokes of the older form being 
carefully preserved. Between these two dates 





difficult to explain on any hypothesis. These 


the form of the letter underwent no change 
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like that which occurred at a later time, so as 
to give the shape required to justify the theory 
of Dr. Stein. Therefore, so far as the form of 
the letter may be taken as an argument—and I 
think it is a most important one—the letter sh 
of the Indo-Scythian coins cannot have come 
from the disused and, probably, little-known 
Greek sampi. TERRIEN DE LACOUPERIE. 








THE COMPOSITION OF THE ‘‘ DE VERBORUM 
SIGNIFICATU ” OF VERRIUS FLACCUS. 
Oct. 3, 1887. 
Prof. Nettleship’s protest against M. Reitzen- 
stein has been partly anticipated by Prof. Gotz, 
who remarks, in the Philologische Wochenschrift 
for September 10: 
‘* Erwiinscht gewesen wire es wenn Nettleships 
Ansicht weniger kurz abgethan worden wire... . 
Leider waren mir die Darlegungen Nettleships 
nicht zu Hand ; doch hat es selbst nachd. knappen 
Angaben Reitzensteins den Anschein als ob eine 
eingehendere Wiirdigung zu Platz gewesen wire.” 
As readers of German reviews know well, the 
lesser scholars of Germany are wont to write 
very sharply of Englishmen who neglect the 
smallest ‘“‘ results of German learning,” while 
they have not the least compunction themselves 
in ignoring all English scholarship. Are we to 
agree with Prof. Jowett, end infer that the 
ordinary German does not understand English 
very perfectly ? H. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Mr. F. A. BatHer and Mr, G. W. Gregory 
have been appointed assistants in the Depart- 
ment of Geology of the British Museum 
(Natural History) to fill the vacancies caused 
by the resignation of Mr. William Davies and 
Mr. Robert Etheridge, Jun. 


AN interesting collection of specimens has 
just been received at the Natural History 
Branch of the British Museum, Cromwell Road, 
from Emin Pasha. They were dispatched 
from Wadelai in November last, via Zanzibar, 
through Mr. Mackay, of the Church Missionary 
Society in Uganda. The collection consists of 
skins of birds and mammals, butterflies, and 
some anthropological objects ; and when worked 
out by the officers of the Musernm, will be 
described in detail at one of the meetings of the 
Zoological Society during the ensuing session. 
In a letter received a few days ago by Prof. 
Flower, dated Wadelai, April 15, Emin Pasha 
speaks of a further consignment of specimens 
(chiefly ethnological) as being ready for dis- 
patch to the Museum on the first opportunity. 

THE last number of the Mineralogical Magazine 
contains Mr. Fletcher’s detailed description of 
the new mineral Cliftonite, already noticed in 
the ACADEMY. In the same number Mr. Teall 
calls attention to the occurrence of andalusite 
in the granite of the Cheesewring in Cornwall, 
while Prof. Bonney describes a glaucophane 
rock from the Ile de Groix, off the south coast 
of Brittany. 


THE September number of the Matériaux 
pour l’ Histoire de ’ Homme opens with an article 
by M. E. Piette, in which he describes the 
various types of horse represented in rude 
sculptures and engravings of the quaternary 
period. From this evidence he concludes that 
the ancestors of the horse were zebra-like 
animals, and that representatives of this type 
lived in Western Europe during the reindeer- 
age. When the Asiatic horse came in with the 
neolithic emigrants, it to a large extent sup- 
planted the less elegant native horse, though 
the primitive type was still preserved by cross- 
ing, and traces of it yet survive in horses 
remarkable for size of head or length of ear or 
= stripes, recalling the markings of the 
ze 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Dr. ScHintEeR-Szivessy is preparing a con- 
siderably enlarged edition of his article on the 
Pugio Fides, which appeared in the last number 
of the Journal of Philology. 

Durine the vacation the Philologische Wochen- 
schrift has contained several reviews of English 
books. The chief among these are the notices 
of Tyrrell’s Cicero (September 3), of Ramsay’s 
Tibullus, &c., and Pearson and Strong’s Juvenal 
(September 17)—the latter a very unfavourable 
criticism by Friedlander, and of Simmons’s 
Metamorphoses (October 1). In the last named, 
the reviewer, Ehwald, does full justice to Mr. 
R. Ellis’s contributions to the volume. 





FINE ART. 


Revue Egyptologique. Quatrisme Année, Nos. 
Gili. et iv. Cinquiéme Année, Nos. i. et ii. 
(Paris: Leroux.) 
Tuese two double numbers of the Revue 
Egyptologique derive special interest from 
the publication of the first instalments 
of a series of memoirs on the Apis stelae 
of the Serapeum, by the late Vicomte 
Emmanuel de Rougé. These stelae date, 
for the most part, from the periods of 
Greek and Roman rule, and are written with 
ink in the demotic script. Others are en- 
graved upon the stone, and some are even cut 
in basalt. They chiefly consist of short votive 
formulae ; and they generally give the dates of 
the birth and death of the Apis, and the name 
and year of the king in whose reign he was 
embalmed and buried. At the time when the 
Serapeum was discovered by Mariette (1852- 
1853), Brugsch had not yet published his 
demotic grammar, and demotic scholarship 
was in its infancy. Despite these drawbacks, 
and despite the great difficulty caused by the 
careless writing of the scribes, de Rougé was 
so impressed by the historical and chronolo- 
gical value of the Apis tablets that he at once 
applied himself to the classification and de- 
cipherment of the whole series. In 1854, as 
related in the prefatory letter of M. Jacques 
de Rougé, he read his first paper on this 
subject at the Académie des Inscriptions ; 
whereupon Mariette entreated him to pursue 
it no further, alleging that his own work on 
the Serapeum stelae was ready for publication, 
and that to anticipate him would be ‘to rob 
him of the fairest flower in his coronal.” De 
Rougé, with chivalric generosity, conceded 
the point—though with keen regret, this being 
one of the undertakings which lay nearest to 
his heart. Mariette, meanwhile, published 
his Renseignements sur les 64 Apis in 1855- 
1856; but the work was never completed, 
and it remains a fragment tothisday. Years, 
then went by; de Rougé passed away; and 
M. Jacques de Rougé, finding the MS. of his 
father’s interrupted work among his papers, 
resolved himself to take up and complete what 
was so admirably begun. But, he says, 
‘lorsque j’appris que Mariette prenait des 
dispositions pour faire lui-méme cette publica- 
tion, qui devait figurer au nombre de travaux 
scientifiques de la derniére exposition universelle, 
fidéle aux sentiments qui avaieut guidé mon 
ére, je suspendis mes projets. Cette fois encore 
es monuments du Sérapéum ne virent pas le 
jour; et depuis Mariette nous fut enlevé par la 
maladie qui minait depuis si longtemps sa 
robuste constitution. Aujourd’hui, ce me sem- 
ble, cette publication peut et doit étre entre- 
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M. de Rougé then goes on to say that he not 
only has his father’s copies of the tablets, 
made before the surfaces of the stones haj 
suffered from the humidity of a Europes 
climate, but that he also possesses the notes 
and translations which that indefatigahl, 
scholar had prepared for his prospective sericy 
of papers. These will now be completed anj 
classified by Prof. Revillout and M. & 
Rougé, and will be given to the world in the 
pages of the Revue Egyptologique. 

The most interesting feature thus far of d 
Rougé’s ‘‘ Mémoire sur quelques Tuscriptions 
trouvées dans la Sépulture des Apis” is the 
translation and analysis of a basalt tablet, dated 
the 52nd year of Ptolemy Euergetes, which, 
curiously enough, is entered in the same 
author’s Notice Sommaire des Monuments 
Egyptiens du Musée du Louvre (1873) as being 
in black granite, and dating from the 5ls 
yearofthisking. The interest of the inscrip. 
tion is great. It contains a brief but com. 
ue biography of an Apis who was born at 

emphis, in the temple of Ptah, on the 24th 
day of the month Tybi, in the 28th year 
of Euergetes and Cleopatra. He continued to 
live in the temple till he was nearly three 
years old—v.e¢ , till the first of Thoth in the 
year 31; and was then removed to Helio. 
polis, where he arrived on the 20th day of 
the same month. As he could not possibly 
have taken nineteen days to travel from 
Memphis to Heliopolis, it is evident that he 
must have stayed at some intermediate station 
—probably that mentioned by Diodorus as the 
place where each Apis was put upon a special 
diet for forty days. On the 2\st, he was 
received into the temple of Hapi at Heliopolis 
(the Nilopolis of Diodorus), and here he pro- 
bably underwent some kind of consecration. 0a 
the 23rd, he returned to Memphis a full-blown 
divinity, and there dwelt ‘‘in his house in 
[the quarter of] the White Wall for 20 years, 
11 months, and 22 days.” Then follows the 
entry of his death: ‘ Went forth this God 
towards the heavens the 22nd day of Mesori 
in the Lth year of His Majesty, the King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Ptolemy, the Ever- 
living, Beloved of Ptah,'’ &c.; and, lastly, we 
are told that “the good life of this God” 
numbered 23 years, 6 months, and 29 days, 
after which ‘‘he passed 70 days in the arms 
of Anubis, Lord of Taser.” In other words, 
he remained for the prescribed term of 70 
days in the hands of the embalmers. The 
entry of his burial heads the tablet, and 
informs us that on the 27th day of Thoth, the 
year 52 of Ptolemy Euergetes, ‘‘the Majesty 
of this august God Apis-Osiris”” was conveyed 
to the Serapeum and laid “in his sarcophagus 
of black stone, after all the rites had been 
duly performed in the holy place.” ’ 

othing, apparently, can be more precise 
than these dates; but they will not stand the 
test of verification. In order to make out the 
full term of 20 years, 11 months and 22 days, 
during which this Apis dwelt as a deity in the 
temple of Ptah, it ie n to include the 
20 days which elapsed between his departure 
from Memphis and his arrival at Heliopolis, 
as well as the 2 days of his sojourn at thst 
place. There is also a discrepancy of 3? 
days between the date of his burial and.that 
of his death. That he must have had a first 
class embalmment, and consequently have 
been for the full 70 days in the hands, of the 
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embalmers, may be taken for granted. The | To the first double number of the new volame 


date of his death must also be accepted with- 
out reserve, since it occurs twice in the course 
of the inscription. The error, therefore, must 
liein the date of burial, and it is evident that 
for the 27th of Thoth, we must read the 27th 
of Paophi. That so important an official 
record should not only contain a wrong date, 
but actually start with that wrong date at the 
top of the tablet, is very curious. It shows, 
at all events, that some caution is necessary 
jn dealing with even the most authentic docu- 
ments. 

Besides the foregoing, M. J. de Rougé con- 
tinues in both numbers his excellent com- 
parative study of the poem of Pentaur, giving 
the copies of Karnak, Luxor, and the First 
Sallier Papyrus, in parallel lines. The variants 
are many, but unimportant; and the close 
correspondence between the three versions 
gives good proof of the purity of tle text. 
M. Pierret, faithful as ever to the mono- 
theistic theory, contributes two instalments 
of an article on Dr. Brugsch’s pamphlet, 
Religion und Mythologie der alten Aegypter 
nach den Denkmdlern bearbeitet, which consists 
largely of a translation of Dr. Brugsch’s text. 
From the same author we have also the first 

of an interesting paper dpropos of Schia- 
parelli’s Libro det Funeral. Dr. Charles 
Wessely continues his valuable letter on the 
Greek contracts from the Fayoom in the Louvre 
collection ; and MM. Revillout and Wilcken 
give the first of a series of joint papers on 
bilingual ostraka. 

From M. Cattaui, a student of the Ecole du 
Louvre, we have an exciting account of his 
archaeological campaign among the Arab 
dealers of Thebes, who have now become so 
learned and. so wary that it is scarcely pos- 
sible to do business with them at all. They 
know the difference between hieratic and 
demotic, and have so keen an appreciation of 
the value of the latter that they no longer 
care to sell them out of hand, but hoard them 
in the hope of indefinitely raising their pric2s. 
In the house of one Arab, M. Cattaui beheld 
“an véritable petit musée,” from which he 
succeeded in carrying away no less than six 
papyri, two being of considerable length, and 
one exquisitely illustrated. He also saw, but 
could not purchase, a most curious book, con- 
sisting of ten wooden tablets covered with 
black wax, precisely like those discovered a 
few years ago at Pompeii. It had the appear- 
ance of a pupil’s copy-book with corrections by 
the master. The price asked for this curious 
relic—which was, however, most likely of 
Roman date—was 10,000 frs. ! 

Mr. William N. Groff brings forward 
the testimony of MM. Revillout, Lambin, 
md Daveluy to show his prior claim 


the discovery of the tribal names 
of “Jacob-El” and ‘Joseph-El” in 
the Karnak lists of the prisoners of 


Thothmes III. after the battle of Megiddo. 
discovery is of extreme interest and 
value, and Mr. Groff is to be congratulated 
upon the completeness with which he proves 
claim. It is also satisfactory to learn 
that Prof. Meyer (who wrote upon the same 
subject, thoug no means from the same 
Point of view, in the Zeitechrift fur die 
: iche Wissenschaft in 1886) was 
y ignorant of Mr. Groff’s article at the 

time when he wrote gnd published his own. 


Mr. Groff also contributes an ‘‘ Etude sur les 
noms propres chez les Egyptiens.” These 
he classifies under three heads: (1) Mere 
names such as Beba, Pepi, and the like, which, 
so far as we can discover, have no special 
meaning ; (2) descriptive names, such as User 
“‘strong,” Nefer ‘‘ good,” Ta-Khal “the 
Syrian,” Ankhi ‘‘the living,” and so on; 
(3) mames composed with the name of a 
divinity, as Bak-Amen and Bak-Ptah, ‘‘ the 
servant of Amen’? and “the servant of Ptah,” 
or, in the feminine form, Bak-t-Maut ‘‘ the 
handmaid of Maut.’”’ To this class belong, 
also, such names as /Ves-Amen “ attached to 
Amen,” Ra-kha-f ‘‘ Ra is his diadem,” Tut- 
Ptah-au-f-ankh ‘‘ says-Ptah-he-lives ”’ ; and 
all those names associated with the notion of 
a divine gift, as Petu-Amen ‘‘the gift of 
Amen,” Tu-t-Anhur “ gift of Anhur” (fem.), 
&e. These -gift-names, probably borrowed 
from the Egyptians by the Romans, have 
come down to our own day in Theodore, 
Theodora, Dorothea, &c.; and it may be 
pointed out that one purely Egyptian name, 
Petu-Ast or Petisis ‘the gift of Isis,’ sur- 
vives intact to this day as ‘‘ Isidore ’—a fact 
which Mr. Groff would doubtless not have 
omitted to notice had he allowed himself 
more space for the development of his in- 
teresting little paper. 

Prof. Revillout, as usual, is his own 
largest and weightiest contributor. In two 
instalments of a paper entitled ‘‘ Une 
Page de l’Histoire de la Nubie,”’ he gives 
translations of a host of new graffiti, some 
from Dakkeh and Dendoor, communicated 
by the Marquis de Rochemonteix, and some 
from Philae, copied by M. Cattaul. Among the 
latter, is one by a Nubian prince, son of 
Hornekht, king of the Nubians, who made a 
pilgrimage to the temple of Isis ‘‘of the 
Abaton of Philae” in the seventh year of 
Alexander Severus; another makes us ac- 
quainted with a certain king of Nubia named 
Abraaman (Abraham) and his Queen Niklou ; 
another yields the name of a certain King 
Tererermen (who assumes the royal cartouche), 
and also introduces us to the Princess Liter, 
daughter of the chief Uuinti, who is repre- 
sented as taking part in a great festival to Isis, 
at which annual libations and bread-offerings 
were presented by “the Nubians of the south, 
the north, the east, and the west.” ‘We 
made great libations,” writes the scribe of the 
inscription. ‘‘ We prayed in the name of our 
Ethiopia. We caused wine and beer, in 
sufficient quantity for the townsfolk who 
were present, to be brought to the dromos of 
Isis.” The history of Nubia is so obscure 
that every fresh side-light is welcome, and 
Prof. Revillout’s new collection will form a 
valuable appendix to his previous ‘‘ Mémoire 
sur les Blemmyes.”’ 

From the same learned and unwearied pen 
we have also obituary notices of the late Dr. 
Birch and M. Miller; a translation of some 
new documents relating to the married life 
of a certain woman named Tanefer, whose 
singular matrimonial contract was translated 
and analysed in a preceding number of the 
Révue ; and, last not least, the opening lec- 
tures of Prof. Revillout’s fourth and fifth 
official courses, delivered at the Louvre 
School on December 7, 1885, and Decem- 





vestigations into the jurisprudence of Egypt 
from the time of the ancient hieratic law and 
the reformed code of Bocchoris, down to the 
Ptolemaic, Roman, and Byzantine periods, Prof. 
Revillout takes for the subject of his former lec- 
ture the legal value of the oath, illustrating his 
argument from a large selection of documents, 
many of which have been recently acquired 
by the British Museum andthe Louvre. The 
value of the oath in ancient Egypt, as in 
Chaldaea, appears to have been well nigh 
supreme in cases of litigation; and testimony 
by oath was actually equivalent, in the eye of 
ths law, to documentary evidence or the evi- 
dence of witnesses. These oaths, taken in the 
names of the gods and the king, evidently 
date back to a period when the administration 
of justice was entirely vested in the hands of 
the priesthood, and point to a primitive system 
of which few, if any, direct examples survive. 
In Ptolemaic times, the oath was the prime 
factor in every form of legal engagement. 
The farmer, when he hired his field, under- 
took by oath to irrigate it with the water of 
a certain year, and to pay a certain tex out of 
the produce. The son who claimed his due 
share of an inheritance proved his claim by 
oath ; the debtor disclaimed his indebtedness 
upon oath, and in the absence of written proof 
to the contrary, was acquitted by the judge. 
The oath also played an important part in 
marriage settlements. 

Having, in 1885-6, treated of the civil law 
of ancient Egypt, and of the religious element 
involved in the administration of justice (as 
shown in the solemnity of the oath), Prof. 
Revillout took up the still more obscure and 
difficult subject of ecclesiastical law in his 
opening lecture of 1886-7. That apparently 
inexhaustible mine, the Serapeum papyri, has 
furnished him with a number of documents 
which must have been originally deposited in 
the archives of the great temple of Ptah, and 
which relate to cases of misconduct on the 
part of various scribes convicted within the 
jurisdiction of the high priest of Memphis. 
{n one instance a large number of priestly 
officials are accused of fraud and oppression. 
They are summoned to render up their 
accounts in the presence of the said high 
priest. Some fly from justice, one escapes to 
Lusitania, the officers of the law start in pur- 
suit; but at this point the thread is broken, 
and we are Jeft to wonder whether the fugi- 
tives were caught, and what punishment was 
awarded to them. Some day, perhaps, the 
rest of the evidence may unexpectedly turn 
up in an unsuspected corner of some obscure 
provincial or private collection. In the mean- 
while, the value of Prof. Revillout’s enquiries 
into the jurisprudence of ancient Egypt cannot 
be over-estimated ; and, treated as he treats it, 
the subject is as full of human interest as of 
historical information. 

Ameria B. Epwanps. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘© ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE DATE OF THE 
PENTATZUCH.”’ 
Ohrist’s College, Cambridge: Oct. 1, 1287. 
Permit me to assure Mr, Poole that I had 
no opportunity of sending my corrections to 
him when his article on the date of the 
Pentateuch was still in proof. The article 





ber 6, 1886, Continuing his masterly in- 


appeared in the Contemporary Review for 
| September, and the editor favoured me with 
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an early ‘‘ pull” of it, inviting me to reply in 
his pages. This early pull reached my hands on 
August 28, when the sheets must have been 
all printed off. 

Mr. Poole now withdraws his argument 
about King Pul, and modifies his statement 
about Palestinian written records, which he 
proposes to limit to records in situ. But the 
point in dispute was as to the monumental 
evidence that writing was known in Palestine, 
and for this purpose coins and gems are quite 
as good as monuments in situ. Mr. Bool 
corrects his statement of facts at the cost of 
destroying hisargument. Again, he puts aside 
the inscription on the castle of Hyrcanus 
because it consists of only fiveletters. But five 
letters prove the use of writing as fully as fifty. 
The apology ‘that it was such a little 
one” is not generally offered except by 
humourists. 

As regards the inferences for Biblical 
criticism to be drawn from M. Naville’s dis- 
coveries at Pithom, I apprehend that Mr. 
Poole and I disagree, not as to the facts, but 
as to the validity of arguments that have been 
built on them. Mr. Poole believes that Lepsius 
‘* proved ” that Rameses II. was the builder of 
the city of Rameses, and, therefore, was the 
Pharaoh of the oppression. I deny that the 
arguments offered by Lepsius amount to proof 
unless his identification of Rameses with Tell- 
el-Maskhuta (where Rameses II. is known to 
have built) is accepted. Mr. Poole says that 
the name Ramesesis enough. Enough perhaps, 
I reply, to prove that the city was built by a 
king of the same name, but not enough to 
settle which King Rameses built it. Rameses 
III., for example, also built in the Delta. 

Mr. Poole’s next point is as to the inscrip- 
tion of Thothmes III., on which Jacob and 
Joseph are supposed to be mentioned. I pointed 
out that the use he makes of this inscription is 
inconsistent with its title, which shows that the 
supposed Jacob and Joseph were Palestinian 
districts, or people settled in Palestine. To 
show this, I quoted the latest translation of 
the title that is known to me, that of E. Meyer. 
Mr. Poole prefers the older version of De Rougé 
who gives ‘‘clausit” for the word that Meyer 
renders ‘“‘bezwang” and Brugsch ‘“‘ gefangen 
hatte.” De Rougé may be right and Brugsch 
and Meyer wrong, but it will still remain true 
that the supposed Joseph and Jacob were tribes 
or districts of Palestine ; and this was the only 
point on whichI built. ; 

i {As regards the date at which a Hebrew writer 
on the antiquities of his nation might be 
expected to make mention of Assyria I advanced 
an argument resting entirely on Biblical 
evidence. There is no conceivable reason wh 

there should be much reference to Assyria in 
any part of the Pentateuch written before the 
date at which Hebrew prophets and chroniclers 
begin to speak of that power. From this point 
of view it is most significant that in the Book 
of Kings Assyria is first mentioned by name in 
the reign of Menahem, and that Amos alludes to 
the empire of the Tigris without naming it. 
Clearly too, the writer of 2 Kings, xiii. 5, had 
very vague information as to the wars of 
Damascus with Assyria. Such facts as these 
supply the only true measure by which to judge 
whether a Hebrew writer of the ninth century 
was likely to have much to say about Assyria. 
Why should the battle of Karkar or the tribute 
of Jehu leave their mark on the Pentateuch 
when there is no trace of them in the Book of 
Kings ? W. RosBerTson SMITH. 








THE AGE OF THE WALLS OF CHESTER. 
Canons-Ashby : Sept. 26, 1837. 

‘ The Acapemy of September 17, and that of 
September 24, contain some letters on the 
remaing recently exposed at Chester. A few 





days ago I had the opportunity of seeing the 
part of the wall now in process of repair, and 
the part of the wall lately exposed on the 
Roodeye, and the sculptures discovered. 

There has been, and is, considerable differ- 
ence of opinion on several points connected 
with the walls. For the sake of assisting some 
of your readers to understand the matter, I 
send the following observations. 

It is much to be wished that someone would 
publish an account of the facts connected with 


e| the wall, so far as they are known up to the 


present time, leaving to others to draw their 
own conclusions from the evidence. So far as 
I know, no elevation of the wall has been made, 
nor any series of sections. This would be very 
easy to do. The elevation might be on the scale 
of one-sixteenth or one-eighth inch to a foot, 
with.a datum level and the sections at half an 
inch to a foot. 

The walls of Chester form a parallelogram 
of about fifty chains north and south, by about 
thirty chains east and west (the south side 
being irregular), with main roads cutting it in 
two in both directions. Part of the north wall 
to the east of the north gate lately showed 
subsidence, and accordingly the city surveyor 
began repairs. The top of this part of the wall 
appears to be the highest as to a datum level, 
the ground falling considerably to the south 
and south-east. The appearance of the ground 
makes it probable that there was always a con- 
siderable fall to the north from the line of the 
present north wall. Here was a deep fosse in 
the Roman time. If there was originally this 
brow, it appears probable that the present 
wall occupies the position of the first wall by 
whomsoever and whensoever built, or is within 
a few feet of that position. It is agreed on all 
sides that Chester was a considerable Roman 
station, and probably it is not disputed that it 
had a wall in Roman times. It is supposed by 
some that the station was at one time (during, 
I presume, the Roman occupation) enlarged to 
the south, It is asserted by some that nearly 
all the wall is Roman; others hold that none 
is Roman, and that nearly all is mediaeval ; 
and others that a considerable part is of the 
time of the Civil War, at which time it is 
historically known that breaches were made by 
the Parliamentary troops. Doubtless there are 
various modifications of these views. 

At the part under repair the ground to the 
south of the wall is about six feet below the 
footpath on the wall. The outer face of the 
wall and its whole substance (here about ten 
feet thick) descend to about seven feet below 
the surface of the ground on the south. 
Below this is rock cut to a nearly perpendicular 
face of twenty or thirty feet, at the foot of 
which is the towing-path of the canal. The 
wall as well as the rock is of red sandstone. 
At the time of my visit about ten yards had 
been rebuilt, and adjoining it was an opening 
into, and through, the w Nearly the whole 
material of the part taken out and rebuilt con- 
sisted of sculptured stones—plinths, cornices, 
copings, fase. wt slabs, basreliefs of figures 
about two feet high and other moulded stones— 
evidently the remains of large, ornate, solid 
buildings. Itis impossible to suppose that a 
city which held such buildings was not walled. 
It is not disputed that these sculptures and 
mouldings (with one exception to be mentioned 
presently) are Roman, and that they were re- 
used in their recent positions. 

It must be specially borne in mind that these 
sculptured stones were found at the bottom of 
the wall as well as higher up and equally dis- 
tributed; so that it is certain that the builders 
of this part of wall began with sculptured 
stones. This of the wall consists chiefly 
of squared and dressed stones from two to five 
feet long, one to two feet wide, and one to two 
feet thick, all of red sandstone, carefully laid, 





—=; 
but without mortar. Most of them have lewis. 
holes, which, however, are contemporary with 
their first use on the temples or basilicas 
or other buildings. It is evident that thi, 
part of the wall is more recent than the firs 
occupation of Chester by the Romans, when 
the large buildings were erected. What has 
become of the first wall? This question jg 
equally puzzling and equally important, what. 
ever date we give to the wall. Perhaps no 
one has asked it, but no one has attempted t) 
answer it. 

In the part recently opened, no mortar 
Roman or mediaeval, no pottery, no coins, no 
iron remains were found. 

About six or seven chains to the west, close 
to the east of the north gate, is a part of wall 
which contains what is apparently a Roman 
cornice in position. This is described and 
figured in C. R. Smith’s Collectanea, vol. 6, p. 42, 
This wall is in the same line as the part now 
under repair. We are, however, ignorant of 
the construction of the wall under the cornice, 
It is to be noticed that on the cornice are laid 
some pieces of a coping of Roman form, which, 
of course, could not have been there originally, 
This is not noticed in the text, and could not be 
shown in the plate. 

It is stated that a year or two ago a repair 
was made to the west of the north gate, and 
that a rough buttress applied to the wall, but 
not bonded into it, was taken down, which 
buttress was composed, like the wall recently 
exposed, of large stones sculptured in Roman 
times re-used and put together without mortar. 
It is asserted that the wall against which this 
buttress was placed was certainly not Roman. 
The inference drawn is that the buttress could 
not be Roman; and that the wall now being 
re-constructed, being identical in material and 
construction, cannot be Roman. Some say that 
it cannot be Roman because it has no mortar; 
but it is stated on the other hand that many 
examples exist of Roman walls without mortar 
where large stones could be obtained. 

As to the notion that this was built in 
or soon after the Civil War, it should be 
stated that there was no appearance of a “re- 
pair” atthe place, and that it is unlikely that 
the opposing force would try to breach this 
part of the wall. Moreover, it is, I see, recorded 
in the maps that the fire was directed against 
the west wall. The builders of that day had 
no Roman buildings to obtain materials from. 
If a breach was made in this part, and the wall 
repaired, how was it that the construction was 
uniform from bottom to top ? : 

Some persons assert that the wall in question 
is not Roman, because one piece of sculpture 
of two figures is, as they assert, mediaeval 
and ecclesiastical. If-similarity of material, 
design, size, and workmanship is any evi- 
dence, this sculpture is contemporary with 
the rest of those found. It would be easy to 
produce Chinese or ee which to 
some extent resemble medi ecclesiastics. 

Supposing the wall in question is late Roman, 
it is certain that it is not, at this part, exactly in 
the position of the first wall. Repairers do 
not pull up well-laid foundations. Supposing 
it is mediaeval or later, the same difficulty pre- 
sents itself. ; 

On the Roodeye, previous to the excavation, 
one saw a sort of rough wall of five courses of 
large stones, extending for forty or fifty yards, 
several feet in advance of the city wall and 
below it. The alternate courses project be- 
yond the others. It is supposed by some that 
these courses are a comparatively modern rough 
wall put into their present position to keep UP 
the bank. Others, £ believe, en eg it to 
the original face of a Roman of the city, 
somewhat decayed as to its face. However 
when Sir James Picton and some other 8 
tiquaries excavated a spot about ten feet long 
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in front of this ja; wall they found 
, wall of about eight feet deep in seven 
courses, With @ smooth face (battered nine inches 
in eight feet), three feet six inches in front of 
the jagged courses before mentioned. This 
three feet six inches is obtained in two deep 
courses between the eight-foot smooth wall and 
theupper jagged wall. It appeared to me that 
these irre courses are the back or interior 
ofa wall of which the face was flush with the 
lower wall lately exposed; and this view I 
jearnis that taken by the city surveyor. I say 
nothing as to the date of this wall. I saw no 
sculptured stones in it. H. DRYDEN. 




























ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS AT CHESTER. 
York: Oct. 3, 1887, 

I express the earnest desire of many in wish- 
ing that the excavations at the walls of Chester 
should be continued, and every Roman inscrip- 
tio extricated. There can be no harm in 
rebuilding a wall of a comparatively late date, 
provided that old face-stones are used in the 
work. The vandalism, in my idea, would be 
in suffering the inscribed stones to remain 
where they are. The ‘ancient history of Deva 
isa matter of the greatest consequence to every 
student of antiquity, and we cannot afford to 
lose the evidence which these easily attainable 
inscriptions would probably afford. 

















Liverpool: Oct. 3, 1837. 

Iam much obliged to Mr. Hoskyns Abrahall 
for his explanation of the ligulate form with 
the M at the commencement of the inscription 
No. 5 in the list I gave in the AcADEMY of 
September 24. My own experience is that 
when Manius is intended to given as the 

,@ form something like the modern 
comma follows the M, but that is not the case 
in the present instance. Still, Mr. Abrahall 
may be right. On the same stone, the last 
letter but one of the small side inscription may 
be, I think, from further examination, a T 
instead of an I; and, in this case, instead of 
j(wssu) the reading would be ¢(itulum), d(edi- 
cavit), which mom | probably be more orthodox. 
Titulum would of course refer to the inscrip- 
tion, and mean that the widow had dedicated 
the stone sub ascia. 

In the inscription to the memory of the 
Praefectus Castrorum (ACADEMY, September 3) 
the ET in the last line may simply be H (the 
stone is much worn), and thus be part of one 
of the various formulae commencing H . 8; but 
E(for hic situs est) does not appear to follow 
thes. Portions of letters like 11 or LI seem to 
precede the cEs, but no sense can yet be 
gathered from them. (FE)LICES would not suit, 
40 far as I can ascertain. 

W. Tompson WATKIN. 
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THE ROMAN PATERA FOUND AT SOUTH SHIELDS. 


Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock : Oct. 1, 1887. 
Mr. Blair gives us this inscription— 
APOLLINI * ANEXTIOMARO M A SAB 

He says— 

“Prof. Hiibner . . . expands ‘ Apollini Anextio 
Maro M(arcii) [no doubt, a misprint for Marci] 
A(utonii) Sab(ini servus).’ Apollo Anextius occurs 
for the first time. He considers it a local divinity 
like Apollo Maponus, é&c.”? 

I would take ANEXTIOMARO as one word, 
‘grecing with APOLLINI; the letters M A 













masculine form being -mdrus (inaccurately 
made -mérus by Propertius, iv. 10.41), the 
© being -méra, a termination identified 
88 (Grammatica Celtica, ed. Ebel, p. 16) 

mér, “ great,’ the Welsh word being, 
add, mawr. 
































As to divinities, the masculine form of the 
termination is in Dinomogetimarus (Mém. des 
Antiq. de France, 13, xviii.); while, in regard 
to the female form, we find mention of a temple 
dedicated to a goddess of the Bituriges (a 
poeple on the upper Loire) who is named 

liméra (Orelli, 2050), a goddess whose name 
the Leuci (a people on the upper Moselle) had 
on their coins (Akerman, Coins of Gallia, &c., 
p. 1667). J. Hoskyns-ABRAHALL. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tue exhibition of Mr. Vassili Verestchagin’s 
pictures at the Grosvenor Gallery will open to 
the public on Monday next, October 10. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALtt will shortly pub- 
lish a translation of M. Eugtne Muntz’s Life of 
Raphael, with 51 full-page plates and 155 
wood-engravings. The work has been trans- 
lated and also edited by Mr. Walter Armstrong. 


AN inaugural lecture will be given at Bedford 
College, mdon, by the Professor of Art, 
Frederick Smallfield, of the Royal Water Colour 
Society, on Wednesday next, October 12, at 
4.30 p.m. The professor will take for his sub- 
ject ‘‘The Use of Memory in Art”; and he 
will illustrate his lectures with drawings by the 
late Frederick Walker. 


TuHE School of Art Woodcarving at the City 
and Guilds Institute, Exhibition Road, South 
Kensington, has re-opened after the usual 
summer vacation ; and we are requested to state 
that there are vacancies for the Free Student- 
ships maintained by the Institute in the day 
and evening classes. To bring the benefits 
of the school more within the reach of 
artisans, a remission of half fees for the evening 
class is made to students connected with the 
trade. Instruction is also given by corre- 
spondence to amateurs unable to attend the 


MonpDayY next, October 10, has been appointed 
for the reception of works of art intended for 
the autumn exhibition of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Art Society, at the Conduit/Street Galleries. 





MUSIC. 
MUSIC BOOKS. 


A Short History of Cheap Music. (Novello.) 
This is really a history of the rise and progress 
of the house of Novello; for, since the year 
1811, when Vincent Novello issued his ‘‘ Collec- 
tion of Sacred Music,” that house has laboured 
to make good music cheap. Sir G. Grove, in 
the preface to this work, tells us how the 
pianoforte score of ‘‘ The Messiah ” in the first 
year of the reign of Queen Victoria cost one 
guinea. Now it can be had for one shilling. 
Vincent Novello commenced the good work. 
Alfred Novello introduced moveable music 
types, and helped to get the taxes on literature 
removed, such as the advertisement duty, the 
compulsory stamp, and the duty on paper ; while 
Henry Littleton, head of the firm since 1861, 
who has just retired, continued to make 
music more and more accessible to the million. 
The Novello house in enriching the public 
enriched itself; but it fully deserves whatever of 
wordly prosperity it may enjoy. The facility 
of obtaining the best music at a cheap price has 
resulted in an immense spread of musical know- 
ledge, and consequent improvement in public 
taste; and it is this fact which gives special 
interest to this little book. At the beginning 
of Queen Victoria’s reign there were but 
few choral societies, and few concerts, The 
chief show piece on the pianoforte was ‘‘ The 
Battle of Prague,” or ‘‘The Linnet Waltz” 
written ‘‘ by somebody and dedicated to every- 


body.” The flute was the favourite instrument 
with gentlemen. The pianoforte was considered 
a > instrument; for we are informed 


that the undergraduates of Oxford hissed a 
male pianist off the stage of the Star Assembly 
Rooms, for undertaking what they considered 
to be a duty which should have been left to the 
other sex. The collapse in 1848 of the Ancient 
Concerts, founded in 1776, showed) the folly of 
ultra-conservatism. It wus a principle with 
that society to give no music by living com- 
posers, A succinct account is given of the 
choral and orchestral and chamber concert 
societies established during the present reign, 
and of the revival of English music; and all these 
movements can be traced more or less directly to 
the energy and enterprise of the respected 
musician Vincent Novello. The author of the 
book is not mentioned. 


Review of the New York Musical Season. By 
H. E. Krehbiel. (Novello.) This volume con- 
tains programmes of important concerts and 
details of opera performances at New York 
during the season 1886-7. We note the 
popularity of “Tristan,” which was given 
eight times. Goldmark’s two operas ‘‘ Kénigin 
von Saba” and ‘‘ Merlin,” were also heard 
several times. Berlioz’s ‘‘Les Troyens a 
Carthage” was performed as a dramatic 
cantata. Liszt’s oratorio, ‘‘ Christus,’ also came 
toa hearing. Besides programmes, the volume 
includes many articles written by the well- 
known musical critic of the New York 
Tribune which are extremely interesting. 
The long enthusiastic account of Berlioz’s 
‘*Troyens,’’ makes one wish that Mr. Manns or 
Mr. Henschel would let us hear it. ‘No 
estimate,” says Mr. Krehbiel, ‘‘ of Berlioz’s 
works is complete which does not take this 
score into account,” 


Pianoforte Album. Woycke. (Ascherberg.) 
Among this collection of pieces are three 
Sonatas, named respectively ‘‘ Dramatique,”’ 
‘**Romantique,” and ‘ Poetique.’ Yet we 
fancy a far more appropriate title for all three 
would be ‘‘ Fantastique.” The composer is 
evidently bent upon being original at any cost, 
but the result is more curious than pleasing. 
And the music is written in so uncomfort- 
able a style, that only a few hardy pianists 
would be tempted to try the sonatas to see 
what is in them. A Nocturne, Légende, and 
Barcarolle are more likely to secure favour, 
but they are only of the type of ordinary 
drawing-room music. Another piece is Schu- 
bert’s ‘‘ Forelle,” as a study for the left hand. 
Schubert’s lovely melody is lost amid a cascade 
of scales, arpeggi, and octaves. A “‘ Fugue 44 
voix’ is as ugly as it is weak. 

Two Pieces for Violin and Piano. By M. M. 
Ames. (London Music Publishing Company.) 
The first is a Barcarolle, the second a song 
without words. Solong asthe composer keeps 
to plain simple melody there is not much fault 
to find, but the attempts at harmony and 
passage writing are anything but satisfactory. 


Annabel Lee. For Tenor Solo, Chorus, and 
Orchestra. By F. St. John Lacy. (London 
Music Publishing Co.) The music is tuneful, 
but not original. Well sung, the little piece 
might prove effective; but the composer has 
not much to say. Having only a pianoforte 
score we cannot speak about the orchestration. 


Sketches in Dance Rhythms. By E. Allon. 
(London Music Publishing Co.) It is now the 
fashion to write pieces in the old dance 
rhythms; but it is rare to find any of striking 
merit. Mr. Allon’s pieces form no exception. 
They are correctly written, but monotonous. 


Cavatina. For Violin. By F. G. Webb. 
(London Music Publishing Co.) A simple 
little piece, and rather elegant. The effect 
is somewhat spoilt by the not very interesting 
accompaniment, Besides lacking interest, in 
some places this accompaniment not show 
| pianistic skill. J. 8, SHEDLOCK. 
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THH NEWG NOVEL 





MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 


At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


LIKE AND UNLIKE. 


By the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” ‘ Mohawks,” 





Ke. 





Lonpon: SPENCER SEAORETT (Successor to J. & R. Raxwms), 35, St. Bare Street. 





MESSRS, W. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 





This day is published, 


POOR NELLIE. 3 vols., 


8vo, 25s. 6d. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MIS- 


FORTUNE. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


* The Story of ‘My Trivial Life’ is a genuine book, and may indeed be 
esteemed for one of the bitterest and cleverest novels produced of late 
yeare.... We can recall few books of recent years in which there is such 
an intensity of life, such a passionate outpourfng of experience.” 

Saturdoy Review. 

* She delights the intellect by a continuous succession of bright, witty, 

often caustic sketches of what is commonly known as ‘ good society.’ 
Scotsman, 


post 


This day is published, 
A THIRD EDITION OF 


EPISODES in a.LIFE of AD- 


VENTURE; or, Moss from a Rolling Stone. By LAURENCE (LI- 
PHANT, Autbor of “ Piccadilly,” “* Altiora Peto,” “ Haifa,” &c. Third 
Edition, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
“Probably no — man but Mr. Laurence Oliphant could have made 
such a What strikes us after a 
perunal of this book is the noe Be fact that be should have survived to 
write it, He has gone through all manner of dangers... . Altogether it is 
very long since we have read a volume so rich in interest of all kinds, and 
we can recommend it as one of the rare books which will bear reading a 
second and even a third time.”—TZimes. 
“*The book bristles with adventures in every page. Among these his 
sporting reminiscenc:s will be found the most ering y exciting. 
We wish we could transcribe some ef them.”—Saturday Review 


This day is published, 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


SARACINESCA. By F. Marion 


CRAWFORD, Author of *‘ Mr. Isaacs,” ** Dr. Claudius,” “ Z-roaster,” 
&c. New Edition, complete in 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ *Saracinesca’ is a very remarkable book, and a great advance upon 
any of the author's previous works,” "— Academy. 


“It is a book of which even the greatest masters of fiction might with 
reason have been pr ud.”—Pictorial World. 


“Clever, striking, interesting.” —Spectator. 
1 “No better picture has been drawn of Roman society than the one 
contained in Mr. Crawford’s new novel ‘Saracinesca,’"— Morning Post. 


THE OITY of SARRAS. By U. 


ASHWORTH TAYLOR. Crown 8vo, 7s. 64 





This day is published, 


WALLENSTEIN : a Dramatic 


x. FREDERICK May of SCHILLER. Translated by C. G. N. 
LOCK T. Feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


This day is published, 
THE SEVENTH EDITION, REWRITTEN AND ENLARGED, 


A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for 


the Use of Students. With a General Introduction on the Principles of 
Zoology. By HENRY ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D., D.8c., Ph.D., 
F8.8., F.G.8,, Regius Professor of Natural History in the University of 
Aberdeen. Seventh Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged. With 555 
Engravings. Post 8vo, pp. 956, 18s, 





Wma. Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready for OCTOBER, price Is. 


THE MANCHESTER QUARTERLY: 


CONTENTS, 
RECENT WORK on WORDSWORTH, By Jonw H, NODAL. 
WORDSWORTH in LONDON, By WiLtiAM E, A. AXON. 
WORDSWORTH on BEGGARS. By JOHN MORTIMER. 


REMINISCENCES of a TRIP to the EAST. By WILLIAM ARTINGSTALL, 
R.C.A, With Illustrations. 


LAKE LEMAN and ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Cuas, T, TALLENT- 
BATEMAN. With Map. 


DEATH, the LIBERATOR. By JAMES BERTRAM OLDHAM, 
JouN HEYWOOD, Manchester and London, 











TECHNICAL, INDUSTRIAL, 





AN D TRADE EDUCATION. 


Just published, 4 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 24s.; or each volume separately, 6s. 


MANUALS OF COMMERCE 


Illustrated with Maps, Statistical Charts, and Tables. 
By JOHN YEATS, LL.D, F.GS., FSS. &. 


1, TBE NATURAL HISTORY of 


the RAW MATERIALS of COMMERCE. I lastrated by Synoptical 
Tables acd a Folio Chart. A Copious List of Commercial Products 
and their Synonyms in the Principal European and Oriental Lan- 
guages. A Glossary and an Index. With an Industrial Map of the 
World, printed in Colours. 


2. THE TECHNICAL HISTORY of 


COMMERCE ; or, the Progress of the Useful Arts. Illustrated 
p AK, large size Industrial Map of the British Isles, printed in 
0 





3. THE GROWTH and VICISSI- 


TUDES of COMMERCE in all AGES: an Historical Narrative 
of the Industry and Intercourse of Civiliscd Nations. [lustrated 
with Map of the British — and Charts of Caravan Route, 
— and Modetn, priated in Colours. Appendix and Folio 


4. RECENT and EXISTING COM- 


MERCE. With Statistical Supplement. Maps showing Trade 
Areas and Railway C aad Tabulated List of Place 
important in Business or Trade, 





Detailed Prospectus post-free on application. 





GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Lonnon, 32, Freer Srreer. 


Lrverpoot: 45-51, 8S. Casruz Srrzer. 





Now ready, price 3s. 6d., 


in white parchment binding, 


“THE WARRIOR MEDICI,” 
GIOVANNI DELLE BANDE NERE: 


An Historical Study in Florence. 
From the ‘ Archivio Storico”’ and Original MSS. in the Magliabechiana Library. 


By CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE, 
Author of “‘ Studies in Italian Literature,’’ &c. 





LONDON 





LITERARY SOCIETY, 376, STRAND, W.C. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


Ne, 864.——OCTOBER, 1887.——%s. 6d. 





CONTENTS. 

MR. GLADSTONE [AND THE IRISH QUESTION. Br Lorp 
BRABOURNE, 

JOYCE. CHaps. XXI.—XXIV. 

THE OLD SALOON: THREE GERMAN NOVELS, 

WAS WILL DAS WERDEN?—DIE NILBRAUT.— 
DER ROMAN DER STIFTSDAUME., 

EXPERIENCES OF AN ENGLISH ENGINEER ON THE 
CONGO. 

ALFRED, THE HERO KING. Br J. 8. B. 

PAUL JONES, BY MILLICENT ERSKINE WEMYSS. 

THE VEILED STATUE AT SAIS.-THE GLOVE. BY 
FRIEDRICH SCHILLER. TRANSLATED BY SIR THEODORE 
Marts, K.C.B, r 

THE RECONSTRUCTED WAR OFFICE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE CHRISTIAN REFORMER, 


For OCTOBER, price 1s., contains :— 
. OUGHT FREE CHURCHES to be “ORGANISED”? By the Rev. R. A, 
ARMSTRORG®, B.A. 
. THE RAISING of LAZARUS. By the Rev. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A. 
b as 2 anaeiecand PRIESTHOOD, By Prof. J. EsTLin CARPENTER, 





4. PALM SUNDAY in PALERMO. 
5. ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
London: WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 


By the Rev. ANDREW CHALMERS. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
OCTOBER, 2s. 6d. 


INGRAM’S —— of the IRISH UNION. By the Right Hon, W.E. 
GLADSTONE, M 


THE NEW eae FRONTIER. By Col. Sie West RrvgewAr, 
K.C S.L, C.B. 


THE DOCK LIFE of EAST LONDON. By BeaTRIcE POTTER. 

EUROPE REVISITED.-II. By H.E. the Nawab Sir SALAR Juse, K.C.LE. 

“THE WINTER'S TALE.” By WILLIAM ARCHER. 

LETTERS on PHANTASMS : a Reply. By EDMUND GURNEY. 

THE POSITION of the UNIONISTS. By EDWARD Dicer, C.B. 

THE PARLIAMENTARY BREAKDOWN. By Franc H. HILL. 

LITERATURE for the LITTLE ONES. By EDWARD SALMON. 

MR. MIVARTS MODERN CATHOLICISM. By the Hon. Mr. Justice 
STEPHEN. 


* Pondon : KEGAN PAUL, TREexoH, & CO. 
No, XLIX. Price Six Shillings. 


W 
CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIE 
For OCTOBER, 1887. 

1, LAY BAPTISM. 

2. SCEPTICAL CHRISTIANITY. 

3. SHELLEY and the SHELLEY SOCIETY. 

4. I3 RESERVATION LAWFUL? 

5, J. A, DE THOU. 

6. SERMONS. 

7, THE NATIONAL SYNOD. 

8. RELIGION in IRELAND: Past and Present. 

9, FIFTY YEARS of ENGLISH ART. 

10. FIFTY YEARS of DOCUMENTARY DISCOVERIES on 

CHURCH HISTORY. 





SHORT NOTICES. 
SPOTTISWOODE & CO., New-street-square, Londo: » 





